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Foreword 



Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESE^) is the laig^Fedeial 
aid to education program. It was the first and most important Fcjifcral program a3«^n^ 
to the U.S. Office of Education to recognize that economically andUucationaW^epiived 
school children may need extra help-or what educators comm^fe call G6mpens^lpiy 
education— to do well in school. . 

This book is an effort to see that the title I program works by makipg^it^i^ properly 
understood. The-book is written especially for parents serving on title/advisory couticils 
and other parents whose children are eligible to receive title I'sei^iife. ' V 

It is important that parents understand what title I is all aljput/As.members bf thf ad- 
visory council and even as taixjpayers, they must see that fund^re properly sJ^entVthat 
children who need help most receive it. and that Federal an/state laws are followed in 
distributing and using title I funds. / i 

^. Public Law 89-10. which includes title 1. and it^'ame/dments are complicated legal 
documents. The guidelines issued by the U.S. Office oOfeducation concerning tide I in- 
clude many legal and educational terms. As much as pafeible. this publication is writtenin 
laymen's terms; however, some legal and technical language is used to acquaint parents 
wth the use and meaning of this lah^age, Append5a to this book is a gMai^ i^xjjlaining 
these words. , ' * / ' v ■ 

Title I ESEA: How It Works is divided int6 foot parts. The first part of the gi^ide con- 
tains the basic information {Barents need to knowAbout title I-what activities itcati fund 
and which children it can help. The second partiummarizes the rights and resppfisjibilities 
of the parent advisory council and other parehts uncjer title I. Helpfyl su^ions f6r 
parents also appear throughiout the guide. The third part of the guide concentrates on. 
local, State, and Federal responsibilities under/title I; that is. what parents can exp^t their 
S^ate or local education agency and the U.S. Office of Education to do. Thelapt p^rt gives 
/a brief account bf the title I funding procesS and how title I target areas ar^^cho^i. 

. • Richard L. Fairley ' ' \ 

Director, Division of Education ' ^ 

for tfie Disadvantaged 

Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Velma. James 

Education Program Specialist / 
Program Support Branch - ' ^ 

Division of EHucation ^ . 

for the Disadvantaged 
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What Can Title I Do? 
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Public Law^89-10, the legislation which made title I 3C 
fac^jj dSd not limit the kinds of services which could be 
prpy^ded, with title I futids. The first paragraph' of the 

^ law; \yhich always gives the feason for and intent of the 
law, says ihoney will be given to local scjiool districts to 
meet "the special ekhicational needs pf educationally 
deprived children^." Each word of that phrase is impor * 
tdnt. The word "special" indicates dde I funds should not 
be used to provide regular school services to needy 
children. In other Vqrds, the school district must provide 

' all children with their basic eAucatiop; title I should pro- 
vide' extra, services. The word "educational" ernphasizea 
the Feijeral Government's ide^^diat fitle 1. should ]>e aiT 

^ instructional, not a welfare program. Tjiis does not mean 
that tide' I services mus^ be ^limited to cl^sA-oom help. 
Congressipnal committees studying tide I drew up a lohg 
list of services which might be provided*; the list ipcluded 
many siipportiv^ orjauxiUary services, the terms used* to 
descrit>el^ which is not strictly instrUcddnal. SupjK»rtive 
services might include free breakfast, medical exams, 
dental treatment, and^iclci trips. But because^ dtle I is an 
educational program, these j^rvices must be related tib 
sorne educational need. ^ One section of thii chapter goes 
into the questiort^f supportive services'in greater detail. 

^ ' Tide I services are provided ate part of a tide I project. 
A project is one or mor^ activities designed to meet the 
special needs of educationally deprived children. 
' This chapter gives bply a small indication of the types 
of projects' financed under title I. The Office of ETduca- 
ticm has publ^hed other *b(k)klets, including several 
detailed case studies of tide 1 proje^, which will give 
parents^ more complete picture of the services available 
under title I. This chapter oudines the kinds of services 

^ which title I ma^ pay for and to what extent th^ services 



rnay be' provided. 



SOME GENERAL REQUUREMEIWTS 

The latwltself and the criteria- developed for title I by 
the Office of Education include sorne basic^ principles 
which must te followed in planning a title I project. 



The law (section 141) says: ' - , 

1 . Projects must meet the special educational needs of 
. educationally deprived children in school attendance 

areas having high concentrations of children from low- 
income families. 

2. Projects must be of suffici^t size, scope, and quality 
to give reasonable promise o£ substantial progress fowar^ 
meeting those needs. f 

The first f>oint concerns the selection of target areas as 
discussed on pages 57-^8. "Sufficient scope" implies that 
more than one service will be offered to needy ^children: 
For instance, ^a child having trouble with reading may 
not only need remedial instruction, he may also need 
glasses. The scope of the project should include all scf- 
vices necessary to solve the learning problerns planners 
agreed in their needs assessment were most in need of at- 
tention. Quality is a difficult thing to judge^ especially 

* before a prpject actually starts. But parents should be 
sure thit title I projects da not duplicate those that have 
limited success. -^^^ ) , 

Parents should become aware^of successful tftle-d 
projects. A: list of such subjects can be obtained from 
the State or4ocal title I coordinator. 

The criteria also makes some poj^nts about title I pro- 
grams and projects. These include: 

1 . A title I project should be part of an overall com- 
ptfnsahai^ education prograrn iny<rfving the use of 

* resources from a number of progirams and agencies. 
Most school districts have a number of Ideal, State, 

Federal, and private agencies serving the same children 
(or their faipilies) whom title I helps. To be sure that all 
available help is used and no services are duplicated, it is 
. important for the parent council and school officials to 
work with representatives of other agenoies^ln planning a 
title I program. This is especially important in, programs 
where title 1 is paying for ma^y supportive sei^tes. 
Parents know what agencies provide help within the 
community'; they should be sure thes^ agencies, are ) 
represented in planning session^ for the title I program. 
A later sestidn iixthi&^apttr discusses some of the agen- 
cies wbiw might provide help to title 1 children. 

, 2. Tlje fitle 1 program should supjwft and supplement 
' y , ' * * 
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the regular school program. Many children who are 
educationally deprived are nqt responding positively to 
the regular school program. Th^ titlC: I program should 
help these children overcome their learning problems by 
providing, activities that are rejgpns^ye to thfe student 
needs. The regular school pro-am, the title 1 program, 
and any other special-school programs should be planned 
together as a total educational package. . 

3. Program planners niust consider providing t4tle I 
services in summer as well as during the regu^ai\school 
year.' . ^ * ' ' 

4. Educationally deprived iChildren enrolled In 
desegregate private schools will have aVi opportunity to 
participate in the title I program.. Tlus point -is discussed 
on pages H-15. 

The' best rule of thumb is to look at \vha^ is pr^vid^ in 
nontitle I areas of the scliqol districl^ Any *r^ces paid 
for ou^f local and State money at a nontitle I scjjool 
should l^e available at a title I school witho\4^[^ing 
Federitl fynds. ^ , 

Of course, any use of title I funds is dependent on% 
needs assessment (see, page, 15); the money should be ' 
spent on whatever will be most helpful in correcting^ 
children's learning problems, 

, ' The criteria also include some guidelines concerned ^ 
with specific types of title I projects. These will h^'Ynen- 
tioned in other sections of this chapter. 

TEACHtNG ASSISTANCE 

A farge portion of title I money is spent on teacliK- • 
related activities, such as the salaries of extra teachers 
a^ teacher aides, and inservice training for title I per- 
sonnel, a ; ' y 

Title 1 may not pay the salaries of regular school \ 
employees. Tor instance. t4tle I should not pay the 
salary of a first-grade teacher just be'cau^e the children ^ 

' she teaches are eligible for title 1 sef vices. However, ti- 
tle I funds may be used to hire a second teacher or aide 
for that same class to provide more individualized at- >y 
tention to identified title I students, 

Most{^eachers hired under ftitle I have speciQc skills ^ 
which the regular classroom teacher may not have or | 
may nA: have the time to use. Many school ^districts 
hir^* remedial reading or m^ath teachers as part of therr 
title I program.. Others employ language arts 
speciahsts-no offer reading ^readiness tt) preschool ' 
children, bilingual teachers will be needed for title I ' 
students^who do not speak English. If these teachers 

^work only with children eligible for title I services anfl 
their job is not the same as that of a regular school 
employee in a nontitle I, school, their salaries nyy 
paid for under title I 



Because ma^ny school*^ offering title I services'are 
located in older neighborhoods and housed in old 
buildings, they sometimes have a hard time getting 
good teachers. To help correct this p'roblem title I ap- 
proved the us^ of Federal mgney to help get and keep 
gjotod teachers in title I schools. Teachers receive entra 
nrion'ey for teaching in a title I school; thjs money is 
called a bonus payment. 

Most school districts do npt include bonus paymentsi. 
in their title I, programs. The few that do must show in 
their application that thei^ title \ schools hav6 not 
been ge^,ting the best possible teachers^ how more 
ualified teachers will be found and hired, what train- 
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these new teJfchers wiU reteive, and how the effect 
of bonus payments on student learning will be 
evaluated. Aftei^4Lyears the school district must prove 
the ^onus pa^epts .did', in fact, help get and keep 
good teachers in title I schools.. 

Thousands of teacher aides now work irr urban and- 
rural schools. as p?lrt of a title I program: These aides 
assist teachers ir^^he Classroom and work with_^tudents 
individually. Title I funds may ndt continue to pay the 
salaries of aidesyin title,! schools jf these aides perform 
the same duti^ as* aidtts in nontitJfe I schools whose 
salaries are paid with State or local money. 

Parents should sure the aides employed in a title I 
program represent the conimunity, and parents them- 
selves, if they apply, must be considered for employ- 
^^,^t. Wuch^of the success aides have experienced is 
due to their knowledge of the children's life out of 
school; they .understand |he children's background 
and children sometimes fmd it^asier to identify with 
and talk to an aid^ ^ther than the teacH^r. 

Xitle I can ^Iso Qover the/cost df training teachers^ 
and a)des who will. participate in the title I program. 
Title J requires t-hat such training — whether preservjce 
or insffWice — "Ije of sufficient size and depth to have 
arr impact on* the partTci4)ant iind the title ! program.*' ' 
In other words, one day is usually not enough time to 
^quiiint r\ew teachers and aides with the prfcblems of 
students participating in a title I^project and the objec- 
tives of ^e project. Colleges an^'universities in,or near 
a titlel area should be contacted for help in planning 
trai'ning prograjn. Local ^and State perSjj)nnel w^o 
work with the target population can alstT serve as 
resource persons. i 
. Title I also requires ^hat teachers and aides be 
^f^V^ained together. This encourages closer cooperation 
among the professional staff members and their aides.* 
Parents' should know what typ^ of traini^ is 
available to bothgteachers and aides as }5art of the title 
I program and should encourage inter.ested parents to 
apply for poJitiohs as aides. 



'Another form of teaching&ssistance common in title 
-I projects .is tutorial systems. Tutors, cither adults or, 
older students, help children, particularly>4n rea^pig 
and math. A tutor usually works with just one or two 
children. He .sometiirJ'es accomplishes 'more simply 
because the child does not see his tutor as a "tejcher." 
^ side effect, is that the tut6rs themselves often learn, 
• more. v > , 

OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES ^ \ ' 

y There are other instructional services not^jiirectly 
related to teaching which can be part of a title I pro- 
gram. Some wUl-qot cost any money; others Ajay be a^ 
major expendj^re. , ^ ^ '1 

To get children interested i^p son^e subject; sc^obl 
officials play invite some member of ttle community 
who uses knowledge of the subject in his job to vi^t the 
<classroorri. Kor example, a banker might talk about4 
the ifnpor^ance of knowing how to balance a 
checkbook; the druggM rpigh^ bring a few'chemicals 
to conduct an experiment in a scienpe class; a 
storekeeper could ^plain^addition by talking about 
buying and paylng't(^ items in a store; a butcher may' 
get chiJdren interested in werghts and measures by 
showing how he uses the scale in his store. Most of ' 
these people will volunteer their services to the schools 
if asked, yet they are an asset to the title I — and the 
regular school- program. [ / 

Other servicesHvill cost money. Some school districts 
use title I money for special work-study prograijis 
which help point out the importance of education to 
educationally deprived teenagers. 

^ Title I sometimes covers the cost of a summer scHooF^ 
program. Although children may not need to enroll in 
the regulaf summer school to make up work in a sub 
ject they missed or failed, they may need help to retain 
and reemphasize material learned during the regular 
school tprm. Title I can pay for both teacher salaries 
And other expenses of such ^ summer project. 

The variety of ins^^ctional services is epdless. Sbme 
will be discussed under equipment and supplies; others 
are mentioned as examples elsewhere in this book. 
Parents should know exactly what instnuctional ser 
vices are available to children through thei^ district's 
titl^ I program^nd ^ould work with school officials to 
decide whether these services help improve t)ie 
chilc^ren's learning achieverhents. 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
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While certain things, suc\{ as medical and dental 
treatment, clothing, and transportation, are obviously 



^not directly a part of an educational program, edu- 
cators generaMy agree khese servicfe are. supportive. 
Argtwnents start \yhen guidance and counseling, field 
urips, jmd job placement are considered. Some scho^ 
/ officials^feel such services are instructional because 
they may be .offered \ythin a school as pajrt of the 
schooljprogram. Others argue t"h at these services are 
not essential to acadenyic leafning and therefore are 
' supportive. • J * [ » * 

In a tsen>e therp is^no neK| to argue 'the point. * 
Whether these servijres are instructionahor supportive, 
^ a needs assessment* should show if they must be ' 
available for a child to learn. 

F6r/^nsta(yice, a child who repeatedly disturbs the 
• class, ^is aggressive toward classmat-es, and appears to 
be disintejested in class work, may not be able to see 
properly. An eye examination rhay reveai that* such a 
child Aeeds glasses in order to function adequately in 
school. lArmally glasses should be provided through 
the p4rolic health service. If th^re is proof thatf the 
, glasses Cannot be provided through the public health 
service ^d ther6.,is no other source for securing them, 
title I^ fund^can be used to purchase eye glasses. 
Children in an isolated rural community whp have 
never been in a restaurant, visited a zoo, or^eeaa fac- 
tory»may have difficulty reading because they have no 
idea what words like cafeteria, waitress, zebra, of-^ 
p^guin mean. City children may never havfc seen a 
cow or'a^pig. Field trips are one way to help children 
improve their vocabulary and consequently their 
reading skills'. ^ , ^ 

' Si/ice title I is an educational -progpram, it has two 
^ cc^nditions whicK must be inet before supportive ser- 
^vices can be paid for with title I mon^y. 
S The services ^e not available from any other 
source. ' V 

2. The services are an important part of the title I 
educatioha.1 progpram. 

The first point is pretty clear. Title I should not pro- 
vide lunches if the school district already has a hot 
lunch program funded by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Title# I should not buy eyeglasses for 
children if the local Lions Club will do^is. Title I 
should not pay for medical exams for children who can 
receive the exams free as part of the focal welfare pro- 
gram. Other sources of services will be discussedf later. ' 

For services to be an integral part of a title I educa- 
^tidnal program, they must be reFktied to , an educa- 
tional ne^d and result in educational improvement. 
For instanid^ a young child may net be able to concei^ 
trate in sch(*lij,he has hot had breakfast; for him to 
learn, title I-flfay need tt) provide a good brea^ast. Or- 
children in isolated* rur^l areas may be unable^to.at- 



tend remedia^eadi^g classes because they have no f 
way to gbt ther^; title I can pay for the cost of 
transportation. ' • »• 

Only children participating in aaitle I educational 
program ' may receive supportiv^ services paid for 
under title^I. For instance, an eligible child may not 
' get. breakfast under title I if Jie is not getting som^ sort 
or instruction as part of a title I program. And not 
every chilij in a title I program need supportive 
services. Such services should be providecl^n ap in- 
dividual ba^is; those children who need extra help 
should get itr 

Where To Get More Help 

Every time title I money is speni op supportive ser * 
vices there is less money to bcf spent on education. Title ' 
I funds can be spent on nearly anything that will help 
.children do better in schoql. Btit instead of spending 
this money* on food, doctors, or clothing, school of- 
fic^ials and parents should' try to get other organiza- • 
tions to provide these services. Followijig is a list of 
agencies that provic^e lielp to r^edy children a*nd 
families: ' ^: \ . ' ' 

Aid to Families With Dependent Children 

Chamber of Commerce * i ' ' 

Child Guidance Clinia 

Corfrmun^ty Ac tioTT\ Agency ^ 
Comprehensive Community Health Center 
Community Coordinated Child-Care Centers 
Community Mental Health Genter ^ 
Dental Association 

Elk's Club • / 

Family .Service ^ciety / 
Follow Through ' / 

Food Stamp program 
Foster Grandparents 
Head Start 
Job Corps 
Vjunior Achievement ^ 
Legal Aid Society 
Lion's Clufb ' • 

Local H<!\spital5 
Local Libraries 
Medicaid ^ 
Medical Associations 
Model Cities 
NAACP 

National Dairy Council . 
National Welfare Rights Oirganjzation 
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Neighborhood \'outh Corps 
Public Housing Ai^thority \ 
Red Cross ^ * 

S^^lvation Armv . v 
Societv for the Prevention of Blindness 
l eat her Corps 



Visitipg'^NuriKa Association ''-,■»% 
YMCA * . 

YWCA , * . \ . 

Moft school districts ako^get a number»of other 
Federal funds which cap be used to provide se"rvic« tox^ 
title I children, er other titles of the ElementaFV 
and t6econdar^*£ducation Act funds are available to 
buybooks and. provide library services*try innovative 
projects, plaiji^programs for bililiguah students, and 
operate special projects for (^opouts. /The U.S.* • 
Depact^^nt of Agriculture gyes money to school 
districts lo provide free\or reouc^d^rice lunCh and 
breakfast programs for needy * chil^mt {There are 
otheV Federal fuftds, too. Parents shovild-^^lk to local 
representatives*of^national programs and write' their 
Con^essmen to fWl oiJt^ what help titje I children can 
receive. ' i ' 

A number of States fund their own compensatory 
education programs. These ca*n bo used to serve more 
chiteren than title I alone might be able to reach to 
provide more services to children already ^receiving 
help under title I. Parents and school officials should 
also loO^ at other State prdgrams— health, employ- 
ment, or education — wKich might be of .help to title X 
children. . * . * . * f 

There ar« many nongovernmental resources at the* 
local level 'beyond ^he agenj^ies listed on the previous 
pages. Universities, an4 colleges m^^ h^ve special , 
clinics title I children can use; students can as aides 
or tutors .in title'l schools; professors are always good 
for i(]^as on ^vhere other hdp^ can be found. Local 
businesses arid industries may offer their own com- 
munity help programs. And community service agen- ^ 
cies— the^ welfare department, police and fir^ depart- 
ments, an^ the health department— have a variety of 
services for all residents. Parents should know what 
these services are an^be sure the title P program takes . 
advantage of dhem. 

The^ important thing to remember about all these 
sources of help is to make the fullest possible use of 
them. Planrung for a titlqf I program should inckide 
consideration of all local. State, Federal, and private 
programs which can^provide more sVrvices for title ! 
children. Title I funds should be used primarily for 
education and for supportive services only when no 
other sources can provide such help. 

Supportive Services for Migrant Children 



United Fi/nd Agencies 
Urban lj^<||lgu/ 



Migrant farrji4ies (see page 13) most often do not 
meet the residency requirements of ^Statr**»o<i local 
health aod welfa-re programs. Most communities re- 
quire <itizens to V\\^ th^re a minimum of 6 months t6. 



receive the ]benefit« of suctf"pjrogframs. But migrant 
children and.their families Iwr oft^ in one State for 
only weeks at a time. Therefore, they cannot get the 
benefits of such progfafms and extra services. Title I 
may have to pay for such things as medical and dental 
care, food programs, and day care services: 
. However, there is another source of money' to help 
Vjhese migrant families jitle III of th^Ecortomic Op 
pprtunity Act of 1964. Papt B of this law' provides 
special help.for migrants, »nd school offrciaW planning 
a jitle I program-should know a^bout thi^ law and make 
sure its benefits are used. 



EQUIPMENT AND CONSTRUCTlbN 

\ * . * ' 

\ Title I includes some special rules for project's using 
title money to buy equipment or build or remodel 
bi^ildingsr This use of title I money occurred more in 
tht first- years of the program than it has in recent 
years. 

Federal regulations relating to equipment and con 
struction include the following requirements: 

1 Expenditures for equipment will be limiteci t© the 
minimunft^requirejfi to implement approved ti'tle 1 ac 
tivities or services. ' 

2. Title ffunds will be used for construction only 
when* necessary to implement projects designed. to 
meet the highest priorUy needs of educationally 
deprived children.* , 
. The Vyord equipment should not be confused with 
supplies. Supplies ^ consumable goods; that is, 
materials that once used must be frequently replaced. 
They fire not meant.to last for long periods of tim<^ 
Most sfhool programs use a large number of sUfv^^lies. 
such^as crayons and pencils, workbooks, et ceii^ra 
Equipment, on the other hand, is more expensiv^nd . 
.is meant to last for a longer time Some examples of 
equipment commonly found in schools arc television 
sets, film and slide projectors. {)verhea{i or opaque 
projectors, tape recorders ^ and earphones. and 
Language Masters* The law deHnes equipment as m 
clud+nj^='*^achinery. utilities, and built in equipment 
and any Enclosures or strut tures to house them, and 
includes all other items nexessary for the functioning 
of a particular facility as a facility for the provision of 
educational Services, includinfg such items as instruc 
tional equipment and necessary furniture, pri^d, 
published, and audiovisual instructional materials, 
and books, periodicals, documents, and other related 
materials ^ y 

Federal regulations relating to equipment include 
other requirements . 
1. The title 1 program, ijs planned, requires the us>^ 



of,equipm,ent that is essential to the success of the pro- 
ject. For instancy school officrals may agree a reading 
lab, where children can %vork on their reading prob- 
lems individually a<}'d at ^heir own pace, is the besCway 
of ^solving the chiid^rfn's readtng problems. ^T6 
organize such a labV they will need to*, buy tape 
recorders, earphoaes, a monitoring system, etc. Such 
equipnrieni is necessary to carry out the title I project*. 

2. The school district must show that thereSs a need 
for such equipment. For example the sdiool district 
does': not have such equipment now, eithei^for its 
regular sc^iool program oi^' other title I projects. . 

3. The sdieoldistrict must show how the equipment 
will be used. For instance the school district has staff 
members who can (or will be trained) to use the equip- 
ment. This is especially important because some of the 
new teaching machines are complicated and repairs 
are costly - ^ 

"I h'ese are requirements relating to the use of equip 
ment in title I M^ects involving children from non^ 
public schools, especially when such projects operate 
on private property. The public school district owns all 
equipment purchased wit-h title I molHy. The puWic 
agency shaH'keep records of all equipment, account 
for its location, and make sur^ that the equipmerrt is 
being used for the purpose of the title I proje'ct. The 
.public agency may put the equipment in a non-pJblic 
school fcft use in a title I project, but the non.- public 
school may^iot keep the equipment. J^ny equipment 
used fbr a title' I project in a non publre school must be 
mobile or portable so it c^n be removed or carried 
away; it cannot be equipment built into the school. 
And public school officials must keep track of all 
equipment being used in non public schools; they pro- 
mise to do this i{i their title 1 application Alt hough ti 
.tie I moi^ may be used for const nrct ion. Federal of 



disfoi 



nci4ls dilfourage this use ^ 

The law defines ( onstruction as ' the preparation dtt 
drawings and specific ations for school facilities: crec 
ting, buikiing. acquiring, altering, remodeling, im 
proving, or extendiiig school facilities ' Fo use ti 
tie I money for construction, the school district must 
show in its application that there is no good place 
available- to bring ( hildreli together for a title I project 
and that the school district cannot pay for construe 
tion In the few cases where construction is approved, 
the school district must promise to begin and complete 
the building in a reasc^nable period of time, to pay 
laborers the going rate for f heir 'work, and to follow 
the Sec retary of Fabor's guidelines on construe tion us 
uig Federal funds. 

Among the things the Secretarv ol Labor re 
cjuires are 



1. "Firms hired t;p dp the construction (the contrac- 
tors) may not discriminate in their employment prac- 
tices, in other words, they must give qualified blacks, 
Puerto Ricans, and other minorityTnembers an equal 
chalice to do the job. 

2'. There must be open competitive bidding for the 
construction. This means that any firm Which wants to 
must be given a chance to estimate the Cost of con- 
•struction. Usually the firm with the* lowest estimate 
•will get the contract. - 

3 1 Whatever, is .built, mi^r Jbe iu net iqira 1 and 
economical; not extravagant and elaborate. 



figure' 1. — The Meaning of Supplementing vs. 
Supplanting. 

SUPPLEMENTING (on top of, In addition to) 



COMPARABLE SERVICES 

v.. 

No matter what services a title ^program provides 
for educatibnally^eprived children/ thiy will not be 
enopgh to help these children overcome P^ir learning 
problems if they are not extra services. Title I funds 
are meant to be used in addition to State and local 
funds, not instead of them. 

This was always ihe intent of titl^e I, but because 
some schools usually received less^^ervices from State 
and local funds than other schools in the same district, 
the Federal Government has made its rules on pro 
viding equal or simijar services to children in title I 
and nontitle I schools stronger and more clear. 

The 'first regulations issued about title I stated that 
this Federal money should be used to supplement and 
not supplant State and Utf^l funds. Supplement means 
on top of or xn addition to; ^supplant means to replace 
or instead of. Figure I illustrates the meaning of these 
words. 

In 1970 Congress took another step toward equaliz 
ing services by making comparability part of the title I 
law. Public Law 91 230 says State and local funds will 
be. used in each school district receiving title I money 
"tq^ provide services in (title 1) project areas whi( h, 
taken as a whole, are at least comparable to services 
being provided in areas in such district which are not 
receiving funds under this title (I). ' Beginning July 1. 
1972. a school district wj;)ich could not prove it was of 
fering comparable services to children in title I and 
nontitle I schools could not get title I money. 

Public Law 93 380 provides that the school district 
may exclude from comparability determination the 
number of children enrolled on a full time equivalency 
basis in sj^cial education and/or bilingual classes. Iji 
addition, staff serving these students may be exclucTed 
as well as salaries of these staff. 

The Federa"! regulations provijdc that the State 
education agency shall suspend approval of a title I 
project for the entire district when a school is deter 




SUPPLANTING (instead of, to.repiace) 




i STATE. AND LOCAL MONEY 



mined not to b^e comparable after December 1st. This 
suspension will be in effect until comparability has 
been achieved. No title I funds may be used during a 
suspension period, and the project is disapproved as of 
December I if no satisfactory comparability report is 
submitted by March 31. 

School districts must show whether services provided 
with State and local money are comparable in title I 
a,nd nontitle I schools. They are comparable if: 

1. The number of children enrolled per instruct 
tional staff member (including both certified and 
notu ertified personnel) for ea( h title I school is not 
more than lOf) ^)er(etu of the average ni/mber of 
children per ^nstjuctional .staff member in the entire 
district Iristru( tional staff members include teachers, 
principals, librarians, guidance counselors, and aides, 
and 

2 The amount of State and local money spent on 
ea( h ( hild enrolled in a title I school is not less than 95 
percent of the money spent per chi|(i in all nontitle I 
schools in ihe district. 

If a school district has even one school that is not 
( ()mparaf)le on either of the above ( riteria, it must col 
le( t and report data on mstru( tional materials ' and 
supplies for the entire school district. Each title I 
s( hool must then be comparable on all three criteria: 
ratio of pupils to instructional staff, per-pupil expense 



for instructional salaries, and per- pupil expense for in- 
structional materials and supplies. 

School districts must compare the schools in a maxi- 
Rium of tKree groups etem'cntary, junior high, and 
high school. School districts providing education at alt 
grade levejs (.K 12) may use all three groups. In in- 
-stances where grading arrang^ent differs from the 
traditional elementary junior-senior high pattern the 
following guidelines will a^ply. Those districts pro- 
viding education at seven or fewer grades above 
kindergarten .(K 5' or 6) are limited to one group. 



Distric(;s providing education at eight or nine levels 
above kindergarten riiay use a maximum of two 
groups. In ins^tances where education is provided at 
grade levels, from six or seven to twelve, two groups 
may be^sed. Xhose distHcts providing education at 
four levels orMess between grades six and twelve are 
limited to one group. Schools that serve grades in two 
or three groups n^ust be included in '/the group with 
whith they have the, mpst grades in cotnmon. 

Table I is a checklist parents can use to determine if 
'their school district offers comparable service to title I 



TABLE 1 --Checlclist tprParents To See- if Their School District JDffers Com 
parable Services to Title I and Nontitle I Schools 

(DO NOT INCLUDE STAFF M^BERS WHOSE SAURIES ARE PAID WITH FEDERAL MONEY) 

School District grade span of school^ listed * 



Data 
1 

2 



Title I schoof 



Average for '^non 
title I schools 



Number of pupils enrolled 

Number full-time 
instructional-staff 



Ratio of pupils to fuK- 
time instructional staff 
(divide HI by #2) 



Amount spent on 
instructional salaries 

Amount' spent on instruc- 
tional salaries (not 
including seniority pay) 



*6 Per-pupil expense for 

instructional salaries 
(divide #5 by #1) 



Number of children enrolled 
in special programs (excluded 
from comparability determination) 



Number of instructional staff 
employed in specia J program s- 
(excluded from comparability 
determination) ^ 



Amount spent on instructional 
salaries in ^^8 



•These are the criteria necessary to decide if your district meets the Office of Educations com 
parabihty requirement Remember, there may be a 5 percent variation * 



ahd nontitle I schools. School officials sjhould provide 
parents with the data needed. 

A separate checklist should be filled out for each ti- 
tle I school. The data should be easy to get because 
school districts have to fubmit thrm.to the State 
education agency by Dec; 1st. These data must be 
broken down for schools serving the same^rade levels; 
for instance, elementary schools should ba compared 
with each other. It woul^ be unfair to c^^sjp^ipe the 
average per pupjl expenditure of an elementary and 
secondary^ school. 

The comparability law allows some differences 
among schools because it is impossible to keep every 
thing absolutely equal. It docs not say that every 
school must offer the same serv'Sces; one school xnay 
need a remedial reading tea'cher while a l)ilingual 
t<'ach(^r m<iv be more important in a second school. 
'The law does not say that every sciiool has to use \ \\v 
sj^K' kinds ol books ic)r uhe same, amount of supplies 
Wfcat the law does say js that every s( liool must .get its 
fair share of State aivd local funds for e(iu(ation. In 
one s( liool district. t.tl(' OfTic'e of Kducation fourui t fie 
average amount spent on ea( fi student ui <\ nontitle I 
elementary ,s( hool was Ifi <1 title I elementary 

school in the same district the average ex[)enditure for 
eaeh ehild was i29r). I hat is not fair. No matter how 
muc'fi helj) title I is <if)le to give needy children in the 
second. school, it will only make up tor what children 
in the first sc fiool al.r("ady get. I'here is nothing ex/ra, 
and the whole purpose of title 1 is to provide extra ser 
vices for educationally deprived children. 

Parents «ind other citizens pay the .State and lo( al 
use<l toi the schools. I liev sfiould be sure tfie 
ren attend get <is f)ig a share of 'tfiis 
t<ix monev;^«is otfier s( fiools' ui tfie distric t. It they^o 
not. parents sbo\ild C()in[)lain to tfie State education 
agency » . , 

^I hf State has <i number of res])orisif)ihties ( on( ei n 
ing << )mp«ir ability It nuisi 

1 Recjuire arui stu(iy ( oinp<ir<d)ilitv (l<it<i and {)Lins 
submitted by local school distiicts 

2 Recjuire th<it loc al s( fiool distrn ts [)rj)mis(" to 
m«iintain c onip<iraf)iliLv 

'V I empoKirily withhold the approval of a title I ap 
plic<ition or tfie [)avment ot title I funds t.o a s( liool 
distric t whic h clot's not meet tfie t oni [)a rability . 
criteria " 

\ Monitor local s( fiool districts to be sure ( om 
[)araf)ility dat«i Mre a( ( urate ' ^ 

i") SubmJt reports on ( ompar abilit y to the Office of 
Kduc ation as retpiested 

f). C^hec k into parents' ( omplaints <il)()ut a lac k of 
comparahility between title I and nontitle I s( fiools 



APPLYING ROR TITLE I 



ta>^ uscmI toi 
sc nools their c 



Before the SEA gives title I money to a local school 
district, it must approve the distrfct's tit4e I applica- 
tion. The application is a legail document outlining 
how the district planned its title' I 'program, and how 
that prog^ram will be operated. A. school district must 
submit a new title I application each year. Each Stale 
designs its own^application, but certain items must be 
included. They are: 

1. ^w'xdenc^ oi'' maintenance t^^^^ other 
words, a school district must prove that it is continuing 
to support title I schools with State and local fu'nds asN 
much as it did before title 1 rfioney was available*. 
V 2. Data indicating children in title I schools receive 
their fair shafe cJf services and staf[ provided with State 
fnd local money (See pages 8 10 for a discussion of 
comparability. ) . 

3. Data to support the selection of eligib^g atten- 
dance areas, that is. those areas with higher numbers 
or pt^rcentages of children from low income families 
than tfie LEA average. (See page 56.) 

4. Needs assessment data. (See page 13.) 

5. ^s,Description of the involvement of nonpublic 
school children^ (See pages 14-15.) , 

6. Descritotion of parental involvement. (See pages 
21-32.) ^ 

7. Description of the project. This should include a 
title for each project, an explanation of the educa- 
tional problems to be solved, how participants were 
selected, objectives for the project which can be 
measured in terms of stucient performance, a descrip- 
tion of how the project will operate, an evaluation 
design, plans for inservice training of staff members, 
and an itemized budget. A district's title I program 
may include several projects. 

H. Plans for disseminating information about the ti 
tie I program. This includes keeping staff members, 
parents. t\\e gefieral public, and State and Federal of 
ficials informed about title 1 activities. 

9. Budget summary. 

10. EquipVnent inventory. This is especially impor 
tant in school districts where some title 1 activities will 
be held at desegregated private schools. 

The LEA must also promise in the application to 
control all title I funds, to own all equipment pur 
chased with title I money, to submit an annual report 
and any other reports requested to the SEA, and to 
prevent discrimination in title I activities. 

Thus, although the application is part of the fund 
ing process, it is also an essential element in the plan 
ning and operation of a title I program. The SEA not 
only uses the application to determine if a schpol 
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district recefves title I funds, it also uses the applica- 
tion to monitor local title I activities;«that is, to be sure 
the program is operating as it was plann^. 

Each parent advisory council should receive a free 
copy of a districl's 'title I application before it is for- 
warded to the SEA. This should be done in plenty of 
tin^e to allow council members to comment on the ap- 
plication. In addition, anyone else who wa^ts to see 
the application Should be given the opportunity to do 
so. Parents* comments, if not included in the applica- 
tion, should be scyit to the SEA along with the applica- 
tion, ~ 

In examining a title I application, parents should 
consider at least the following questions: 

1 What information was used to select attendance 
areas where title I services would be offered? Are these 
data the best indicators of where the most needy 
children live and attend school? 

2. Did the school district officials consult parents 
and community agencies serving the tar-get area about 
the needs of eligible children? 

3. What criteria were used to consider who of the 
eligible children would actually participate m the title 
I program?' 



4. Could any other State or local agency, either 
private or. public, pravide any of the services included 
in the title I program? 

5. * Do schools with title I services receive the* same 
amounts of State and local assistance as nontitle I 
schools in the district? 

6. V^ho designed the title I program? How were 
parents involved? 

7. Can the goals of the program be measured objec- 
tively? 

8. Art^ny " nohinstrt^ctional -activities included in 
the program? If so. will they hav^a direct bearing on 
educational performance? * 

9. Does the title I program differ from the regular 
school program? Are they complementary? 

10. Are teachqr^^and teacher aides trained together? 
Is their training adequate? 

1 1 . Are nonpublic school children going to par- 
ticipate in the program? 

12. How much information do parents have about 
title I activities in the district? 

SEA staff members will be asking themselves many 
of these same questions in examining local title I ap- 
plications. 



Whom Can Title I Help? 



" The question of whom title f .eai) help is com- 
--plicatedjxyjhejuse of di crkeria for tht^^^lection 

pf scho<^s whicji will participate in tjie tjtle I program 
and children who wilj^c^ally receive title I services. 
The selection oT^artici pa ting schools, as discifssed on 
page 56, is based oo\fie number or" percentage pf poor 
children living in the i^eighborhoo^ji' served by certain 
schools. Once some schools within a district have been 
chosen as title I schbols, the only criteria for participa 
jion of children are that; (l),^hey reside in an atten- 
dance area served by a title* I /chooli^and (2) they" be 
educationally deprived. Aiv' educationally deprived 
child is one who is. behind in school. He (she) needs- 
special' instructional helpyto perform at the grade level 
appropriate -for his agje.^ Theichildren's special educa- 
tional needs may result iMbi pbyerty. neglect', dejin^- 
quency, physical handicaps,*^ or cultural, economic', , 
etthic, or linguistic dififerences thbrn the traditional 
,£|udeTit body. 

IT Thus, participation in title I program?, is not 
1 restricted to poor children, although the selection of 
participating schools, based on low-income factors, in- 
. sures that a large number of participants will be poor. 
/ In considering whom title I can help, it is important 
realiz^ th^ther^ are raany^more children who need 
^j^ jti^ie;.!*" services than most school 
Therefore, districts must concen 
i:nost educationally needy 
SB<piTOf OT^JWfls ^HfTWrnTyy. of concentration will \ic 
^i^^H^dUM^^ " t h is c h'a pte r . 

►1|ies,or children to be con 
"^Children in institutions for 
the neglected,' delitiquent, or handicapped, mijfrant 
children, Indiiem children* and children attending 
itonpublic schools are all eligible for title^ I services, 
but th^r participation in title I programs involves cer- 
tain problems this chapter will cover in greater depth^ 

GENERAL ELIGIBILITY OF CHILDREN 

The statement of purpose for title I, contain^ in 
Public Law 8i9 10. makes it clear that the program was 




meant to serve educationally deprived children living 
in low-income areas: "To provide fmancial assistance 
to local educational agencies serving afeas^ with con- 
centrations of children froiji lOw-income families to 
expand and improve their educational programs by 
varioOfi means which contribi^te particularly to iheet- 
ing trie special educational neyds of educationally 
deprived children." 

Basically, there are two criteria a child must meet to 
participate in a title I program: 

1. He must live in the title I target area. This does 
not mean he must attend the public'school whei^ title 
Lservices may be offered; but he must be a resicfent of 
the area served by the public^hool. 

2. He must be educationally deprived. Most school 
districts consider a child educationally deprived if Jie is 
performing belgw the expected grade level for his age 
group. For instance: a 6-year-old should be doing firsts 
grade work; a 9-year-old, fourth-grade work. 

Like, all federally financed projects, title I forbids 
discrimination against any child because of race, col- 
or, sex, or national origin. The application submitted 
b"^ each local school district must include an Assurance 
of Compliance with title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. TitJ,e VI prohibits discrimination in any activity 
' r eiving Federal aid. 

In counting children in order to determine a school 
district's title I grant, only children aged 5 through 17 
are included. However, children below age 5 and 
above age 17 may receive title I services; only educa- 
tionall^deprived student in an elementary or second- 
ary school with^a title I program may receive title I 
help. For instance, 9 school district jmay organize a ti- 
tle r project for preschool childi"en,or fund a dropout 
prevention project^for youths up to the age limit 
prescribed by the State for receiving free public educa- 
tion. - ' 

SPECjAL CATEGORIES OF ELIGIBLE CHILDREN 

Soon after titlt^I became law. it was amended to in ' 
elude aid for handicapped children living in State- 
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^^rated institutions. A ye2(r1ater Indian and migrant 
children and children living in Siate or local institu- 
tions for the neglected or delinquent ^also became eligi- 
ble for title I services. Parents of these children should 
also be inyolved in title I activities. 



Indian Children 



The title I program for Indian children living on 
Government reservations is run by the Bureau of In 
dian Affairs (BIA). a part of the U.S. department of 
the Interior. The &IA acts as a State education agency' 
in supervising the title I progracn7lTapp7ov7s.^tTKe7rtre ' 
Tappllcations of BIA schools, monitors the title'I pro 
grams, and handles complaints related ro the pw ' 
gram. / 

The BIA h^s signed a memorandum of understand^ ^ 
ing with the U.S. Office o^Educaiion agreeing to obey 
all title I rules. Kvery pare'rit council -;u a BIA school 
and every head of a school should have a copy of (his 
memorandum. 

The title I program for Indian children should not 
be very different from any other title j program in 
terms of its administration because it miW'STTTrTollaw"' 
ail Federal laws and regulations. It must involve 
parents, study the needs of eligible children, plan pro 
ejects to meet those needs, and include detailed 
budget'.- 

But a* program for Indian children should differ 
from other title I programs in content. It should con 
sider the different cultural an#l sometimes linguistic 
background of the students. It naust examine the 
limited environment of the reservati()ri'>and "ccjnsider 
the rfece.s.sily of planning field trips to exfoose students 
to different educational experiences. 

School distmts with Indian populations must he 
sure thv parents of Indian c hil^dreii rec eiving title I svt 
vices are represented on ^Y^vvm advisory ( oun( il.s^ 

Parents of children attending Felferal schools on In 
d'ian're\servatiOns are ustially close bee ause they live on 
the w\servati()n year round However, parents ' of 
children attending BIA schools away from home will 
find it harder to become Involved- in title I activities. 
Nevertheless, their opinion must he considered in 
planning the title I program. 

Many Indian children no longer live on reservations 
but ^ave moved wit.h their parents to large urban 
areas. ^ If , these , children live in an attendance area" 
whAe title I services are available, their special needs 
should be examined in planning tlu" local title I pro 
gram. 



Migrant Children 

A migrant child is one who has moved with his fsTr 
ly from one school district to another' during tl^e pkst 
, year because a parent or other member of tKe family , 
picks crops, is a fisherman, or works in other foo<l proy 
cessing activities. By law, a chil4 is considered 
migrant up to 5 years after his family has^left jfiie 
migrant stream. • . / 

There are two* types of migrant childr^r/- intaestatie 
and intrastate. An interstate migrant child is oAq who 
'within a year'^ time rnoves' frorh 'one S^te to/another 
with his family to find.agricultural work. Piv\ intrastate 
!Jlig^<int child moves to another school district byt 
stays with in the s~a m e 5 1 aYe EotK rn t r a s ta t e and I n • 
terstate rriigrant children' are eligible fcyr title 1 ser-' 
vices. , ' \ ■ 

y Most States have a large population Af migrants for 
oiSly 1 to 4 months each year, during harvest' season. In 
these areas the involvement of the ir»igrant children in 
regular title I activities is not ajways feasible, but there 
should always be. a Stete operated n/igrant program to 
assist them. J / 

Three States California. Horida, and Tex- 
as have larg^ migrant populations for most of the 
year, so there is a real need t6 look aL the special 
educational problems of these/ migrant children ^n 
thejr home base setting, /t^hey Jnay not only receive ti-' 
tie I services under the/\speciAl grant rnade to each 
State education agency for migrant education but also 
are eligible to participate ia^ local -title I activities if 
they are educationally deprived. Their needs, in- 
cluding remedial help, bilinjg\iar instruction, piM»< 
tional traioing and counseling, and preschoo' ^^VJi^^ 
^ be con red in plar^'ning ^he local title I prok^ 
the districts w'here th^y live for most of the schoo 

Uocal parent advisory councils in these States should . 
make a special effort to have migrant parents 
represented on the local Councils. Local parent coun 
( ils in other States where migrants live Ojily a short 
time can involve/ migran.t parents in several wiys. 
Council members and Iqcal school officials may talk 
with the parents to get a better understanding of their 
chilc|?en\s educajtional prohlem.s and needs for future 
planning* of title I program/ Council members can tell 
them about what title I ,and other conimunity services 
are available arid encouirage them to Attend the coun- 
cil meetings. ■ 

The title I program .serves nearly 43\00a migrant 
children each year, bqt there are still thousancls of 
sue h c hildren who ar(i jiot receiving special educa 
tional help. Parents shOjuld make a special effort to see 
that mrgrant children rjeceive service* under the Provi- 
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sions of the Migrant Program and^^here possible, are 
in^uded in all title I activities of the school district. 

Children In State Institutions 

All children living in State institutions for the han 
diciapped. #ne^lectecl. or delinquent and participating 
^in an elemcnia'Kv or secondary education program are 
eligible for title^l sVryices. J he State education agenc^' 
(SEA) receives separate allocations -for handicappred 
children and pegle(*ted or delinquent children in 
Stale-operated institutions. ^The SEA th^en grants this 
money to the State ligency responsible for the ad 
minis^tration of such institutions when its project ap 
plication is approved: this State agency a«;Ls as a local 
school«'(listri^t in plan-ning title I programs to meet the 
needs of institulicmalized children. 

Chddren in I'ocalLy^of^er^ted institutions hu the 
neglected or de|flnj^^nt should be helped as part oi 
the local school distric t's] title I program Since their 
[jroblenis are' likely to be different, from those ot 
childr^'n attending regular schools, special attei>^.i()ii 
should be giveii to discovering their needji. ,^ 

Becau.se children in itistitutions are away Ironi 
borne, it is hard for. their parents to be' involved in 
school activities In many cases, these children are 
wards of t"h(^ Slate, and contact with the parents is 
' minimal. However, there are things that can be done 
to involve these parents: For example, when parents 
visit their childr5.n. title I staff members should try to 
explain the titl<* I program to them, ask their opinions 
of it. and fiiK at they feel are their children's 

greatest n^eds i diking with parents is impossible, 
the title I^taff should try to Find out as much as possi 
ble about the children's home environments bv talking 
with case\Y<)rkers. examining records. This is a 
necessary, part of tlu' needs assessment, anc^vvould also 
be. helpful in determining whether familv influeiuc 
would" affect ac ademic ac hievement. 

Contact with the [)arents will be partic ularlv im[)or 
tant i^ben institutionalized children return home. 
Many of them will be eligible lor title I services in their 
local schools, but ihrir needs may be different from 
tiiose c^f other children Parents *i*wshei[) teachers and 
a'dminfftrators understand their children's readjust 
meiH problems, al'ti^t them to particular needs the in 
slilulion mtiy have noticed, and help plan a school 
program which a[)peii-ls to the child. Foster parents 
'^an fill this same role 

EtfGlifLITY OF NONPUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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not go directiv to any nc)n[)ublic 
children attending desegregated 



nonpublic schools may receive title I services. In fact, 
tixle^ I requires that such children— if they^'live in an 
eligible attendance area aijd vare educationally 
deprived be given "genuine opportunities" to partici-^ 
pate in the title I program. Thiis, the requirements for 
chiklren attending nonpublic schools are. the ^me as 
those Tor children in public schools: 

1. Thev must be educationally deprived.' 

2. rhey must live in a title I target area. 

Most school districts have rules saying that children 
living in a certain -area must attend a certain school; 
these art'as are called scho(3lv attendance areas (see 
page 53). AH children thus live in some school atten- 
dance^area. If the area they live in is picked as a title I 
target area, then children jrythat area w ha are edjfica- 
tionallv deprived may participate jn the titley^I (pro- 
gram, whether or not they attend the public school. 

Some school districts have a om' of choice" 

plan which allows ~a child to attend any school he' 
jf c booses. There are no exact attendance areas based'on 
neighborhood boundaries. In such cases it is hard to"^ 
determine what [)ublic sc^hool children from nonpublic 
sc hools might attend, and title I planners must 
establish rules for detecmining which nonpublic school 
children are eligibl(>for title I services. Parents should 
know what these rule are. 

Some nonpublic school children who live in one 
school district attenci f i()aLu^|^|ch<)oi in another 

district. If the\ ^VHI^^^Sp '^'^^ 

educati(M..»liN =^IP^iil<i still eligible 

lor title I servi( nuieis Irom both school districts 

must get toget! o be sure such children receive, 

SchoT)l districts nuist spell .out their plans for in- 
cUiding non[)ublic schpol children in the, title I pro- 
gram in their title I application. They must know. 

1. What arrangements have been made to include 
non[)ublic school children. 

'1. The number of eligible non[)ul>lic school children 
who will participate in the title I program. 

\\. Mow these children will receive services. 

Bec ause most sc hool districts have little information 
about children attending nonpublic schools in the 
district, teachers and principals frc)m nonpublic 
sc hools must be asked to determine what children need 
he!}) and what fypes of help arb needed most. Parents 
of nonpublic school children should also be-consulted. 

federal regulations for title I require that all eligible 
c hildren whether they attend public or private schools, 
receive < om[)aral)le services under title I. This does n«t 
mean that all c hildreji will receiv? same services. If 
the [)ubljc , scIt^oI system offers a good remedial 
reading program, there is ncx need for the title I pro 



*gram to duplicate it. However, ^children attending 
nonpublic schools may no't'h^ve access to a remedial 
reading program and that mdy be thejr greatest need. , 
The school district may offer a title I remedial reading 
program for ncmpublic school chiWren and a remedial 
math program for public school children. Such ser 
vices, arc Comparable. Offering a comprehensive 
remedial math program for public sc ho^l^hildren and 
a few field trips for Nonpublic school children would 
not be comparable. 

The pVleral regulations saying nonpublic school 
children mcss^ be given "genuine opportunities" to par 
^y^ipateviri titlo I programs also means they musj have 
^?eal chance to make us^* of the serv-icVs. For in.<«ance. 
, projects should not, be planned at times and places 
■thai w<w4fl" make 'it irTTpos^il)fe'fnr nnrTjUTltfif srhtn)! 
children- to atteilcl ^ ^• 

In those ( ases vvher^* a s( hool district is [)r('\ ciKcd by 
law f rornN|)rovi(ling serv ices to ( hildren enrolled in 
private schools, the T S. Ooinniissi.onei ot Kdueation 
iTuiv set u[) a By[)ass Me^niav also do this if he fkids 
that a s( liool district fi.is failed to provide services for 
non[>tl})ii( s( fiool't hddren on a FvisiVequai to tjiat of 
puhli( school children A Bypass means that the Com 
missioner has arranged for sei\iees through sonie< 
.^agency aiul sup[)(>rts those services, with funds iak( ii 
;i)m the aiViount oi monev set asi(ie for tlic ^th<K:>l 
[/strict cc^nc^erned. ' ^ 

It is not enough to say that enrollment in title Fpro^ 
gra.ms Is "open" xo nonpublic school children o¥ that 
^visions are befng made t^o include nonpublic school 
chiRtrcn. A school district must spell out in its applica 
tion exfactly how these children will receive title I ser 
vices. />() me of the most (ocnmon methods used are; 

• 1. Dual 'enrollment Under this method the non- 
j^uW«v<chooi ( hildren attend public schools p^rt time 
to lalce'^part in sj^ccial projects or activities. ^ 

2. Shared serine es. In this method the [:)ublic s( hool 
system , shares its title I staff and or equipment with ti 
tie I children attending desegregated nonpublic 
sc4iools. A publir scho(^teacher or specii^l [:)ersonnel. 
e.g.. spe^ch therapist ^)r guidance counselor, may 
work wi'th childt^en in the nonpublic school. 

3. I^obile services* I he school flistrict may use a 
mof)ile uiyt. equipped with special materials and per 
sonnel, to provide title I services to public and non ' 
pwhlk' school children In this way, thy pu'ijtic school 
employees are not teaching an [^jrivatc schc^l [)ropc^y. 

Parents will find it helpful to read the Offic^^f 
FjJ^cation's f/and^ooA on the Participation of Non- 
'j)u bite School Children in Title I ESEA for a more in ' 
depth view of this part of title I 



FINDING OUT WHAT ELIGIBLE CHILDREN NEED . 

It IS not ehough to know which'children are'eligible 
to receive hdlp with title I fundS-.JEoi' a title In rogram 
to be succofesful. planners (including parents) must 
know whatlcinds of problems the children have, which 
chddren^have which problems, whai can help correct 
t>4 problems,^ and which problems must be dealt with 
^st. This process is called a needs assessfnent. 
^ The law im^jlies that each school district will do a ' 
Reeds Assessment . \ . \ 

to expand and improve their e<luf atidnal prqgrams by various 
mean.s (including preschool prograni.s) which contribjutt- paj-r^ 
tieularjy tncrting the .special educational needs of educationally 
V^^Niepnved children ^ 

That'^ why in outlining the Steps to be completed in . . 
designing a title I program. Federal officials specifical- 
ly required a needs assessment in each school district's 
title I application. rhe,criteria for title I include: 

I lie appli( utioR shows that the title I program \s based on a con 

sidcr^lion ol t^ie irlativr ncr(t.s ( hildrr-n at all ages and grade 
, levels' and is designed tn men \ limited number of hi^h prio- 

iitv tu-e<is wbi( lH( aniiot he met thituigli (he regular s< hool pro 

gi.iin or othei programs 

Six steps m'ake u[) the need i^scvMnent process: 

1 Reviewing exiMing data on educational deflciencie.s of (-hildren 

who live in the eligible attendance area.s. 
2. C:la,ssifying the needs ^^{ various grou])s of children. 
:■{ Identifying potential participants who live in the project area.s. 
•1 C:<)llecliiTg data on ( hildren most in need of .servire.s , 
■) Diagnosing what the educational problem.s ar^ 
6 Establishing priorities hv grade level and ( atrgorv of need. 

Reviewing Existing Data 

The first stef) in the development of a title I pro- 
gram is to review'and make some judgements from the 
existing information about educational deficiencies of 
chij^ffer^ who live in the eligible atiendamre areas. In 
formation on student,s' progress in the regular school 
' projfr^m will help show how far behind they are. Th^ . . 
evaluation ()f the [)r/'vious year's titlt' I program often 
[jrovides considerable information about the educa-' ' 
ii(Hial (ieficien( ies of children in the aroa where title I 
[jrojects have been (rcondQct|d. Special attention 
should be given to informatioW available on educa- 
tional retardation, resultxs of educational tests, racial 
isolati/)n, welfare and nutrition, physical and mental 
handicaps, and other pertinent information on which 
the incidence and severity of the needs of children ifi 
the eligfble attendance areas can \)c established. 

It is essential ,that publi( and private school 
txrachers. other staff members, refjresentatives of 
related [jrograms ^nd agencies in addition to [parents T 
of children in the pr()ject be involved in the early 
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stages pf planning the program and in discussions con- ^ 
' cerning th^^eds of children in the varioUs digioje at- 
tendance areas. They are often able to copfirm or of- 
fer insights concerning |he evidence of '^ducatioijal . 

deficiencies. They will be -much more likely to^le;nd 
^^ipport to a program of special ^educational servi^s if,- ^ 
a^a resuU of their inv^ofvement . they uriderstajid the 
' basis on which such a program is planned. 

■ . ' * ' 

Classifying the Needs of the Children 

It is then necessary to cl^sify the needs of different^ 
groups of children. School officials shtrcdd list the ^ 
needs of preschool chijd^en. children in grades one 

. thrgriigh ihree. children in grades four through stoc. 

'junioi high school .students^ senior hi'gh schoofi 
stu4^tK, dropouts, and children^ in local neglected 

^ and delinquent institutions. Within each of tTiese ^ 
groups, there are special calegofies of children w-hoi^e 
needs must be considered Spanish speaking- 
c'hildreri. iioHpublic schools children, migrant 
children, and handicapped children. I he objective 
and subjective information already available within 
each school district will provide school offuiais this 
first data base for determining what children are 
ed^icmionally deprived. 

Idenfifying Potential Participants > 

The previous sections in this chapter. 'talked about 
the ^eligibility requirements for children participating 
* in. title I programs. I'he major criterion is that the- 
child must be educationally deprived, no matter wTiat ^ 
the cause of that deprivation. To identify whicli ^ 
children are educationally deprived, the school djstrict 
must decide how to judge educational deprivation 
The most common itandard js grade level achieve 
ment; a child who dtf^es do the work expected of f 
student his or her age and grade is considered educa 
tionally deprived. ^ 

To determine whi(^ c hildren- in the projec t areas 
are not performing as well as their ( lassmates, a school 
district c^ia u.se a number of sources. ^ including 
achievement Records, reading levels', and standardized 
tests. , , - ' 

^ Tl\e school district should choose .one of these 
sources as a "key indie ator," or the most important 
guide in the selection of children with learning prob 
lems, and- apply it to children at all ages' and grade, 
levels. For instance, the key indicator m*ay be reading 
levek. For children in grades ^ne and two. ariyoVie 
rieadt^gMf) months or more bel{)w the cl^a^^om niigm ^ 
be considered educationally deprived; ir\ grade«%three 



to six, the criteria might'be 1 year or mc^e Welow grade 
level; in grades seven to tv^elve, 2 more years. Whiie 
the degtee of difference* between the norm and the 
performance level of an educationa^y deprived 'chilcT 
may change, the indicator- - reading level- remains 
the same. Percentile scopes on standardized tests may 
also be used as a m'easure of "performanco level. 



Collecting Datia orf ChildreniJkjtost in Need 



Ki^ov^ing that a child is educationally deprived^does^ 
not telUprogram planners anything-^bolit the chdd^ 
learning problems, the'causts of those ppblems, or |;iis 
or her-ne^ds. At this point, it is neqessary to considtfr 
the clWd as an'indivldual. -not as pan of- a grouf . For 
instance, a first grader's problems and neecfs are dif' 
fereiit from a ninth grad<-r's; a Spanish sjDeaking child . 
has problems in school an flnglish jipeaking child does 
not have; institutionalized children -friay have diffeqfeit 
problems than children who live at home. 

At this point it will probably be necessary for schoQls 
to gather both objective and subjective-information on 
the previously identified educationally deprivGct -j 
children. This information will allow' the identifica 
tion of ^hose children most in ne^^and therefore se 
who will actively be selected for participation. .The ob- 
jective data will include academic, health, and atten- 
dance records and information about the child's fami- 
ly, their'income, his neighborhood, et cetera .• The sub- 
jective data usually comes from taljjjffig with persons 
who know ^the child teachers, parents, Social 
workers, neighbors, doctofs and nurses, and others in 
the community. Parents should be sure their opinion is 
considered in determining the problems and needs of 
their children. 

In larpp urban School districts, it may be difficult to 
gather information on each educationally deprived 
student without a cc^npuler However, each child's 
school records should give some indication of his 
edu( ation needs. In such cases, parents should mak<* 
sure that individual c hildren with problems similar to 
those-of other children are studied as part'of'the needs 
assessment . 

Diagnosing Educational Problems 

i 

I he data will give title I program planners a good 
indication (^f what a child's problems are and the 
causes of such problems For instance, school records 
may show a child lias diHicuItv reading. In talking 
with the moilu'i i s( liool otfit lal may find out' the 
hild oftert falls over things, mis^ud^es dist^inces. and 
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so forth, t^hen a doctor may confirm t^at the child 
needs glasses and probably 6an't r^ead -without tjiem. 

In pinpointing a child's educational problems and - 
what cauj^ thenfi, the parent council and school of- 
Ticials rtiust tjiink about the child's acaaemic skills 
(reaxling:. vocabulary, lisfeh^g' speaking, arithmetic), 
his attit-ude taw'ard school, his motivation, his physical 
and fn^n^al health. They nTlust compare ^he child's 
progress in these ai^eas with the average for his age and 
grade Jevel. • 



Establishing Pripriti^ 



The previous sections* in this chapter ta^ed^about 
eligible children. , but there are always more eligible 
children th^n the district can serve with its title I 
money. So title I funds are used to help the most needy 
of the eligible children; tViis is called concentration. 

Concentration insures that title I tinds are not 
spread so thin that ihcf do not make a difference. This 
money is above anS^beyond the moneV spent on the 
child as a part of the regular sc hool program Of 
course, the dollar a?tu)unt will varv (onsiderably from 
Stat(» to ^ State. Studies with their own compensatory 
education program may be able to serve more children 
(wi^h lower per pupil expenditure) under title I 
because the State provides extra services. Education 
costs, such a.s teacher salaries, schdbl construction, 
and transportation, will be lower inr some States than 
ifn others. But each State must be sure^its fecal school 
districts concentrate their title I funds enough to he 
sure the money h«s positive effect on student achieve 
ment. 

hi order to coiict^nt rate it's'title I money o^ a limited 
nurnber of the eligible students, a school (fistricf'must '4 
establish [)riorities tor the u.se of^ tittj; I funds. Some 
States have set4)rioritieJi for their s( hool districts by 
limiting the use" nt.lr I funds to elementary schools; 
this means the needs o/ studejiu iT^^radcs seven to 
t.wf-lve are not even considered in tfic needs assessment 



1 » • • 

First priority should be given to* the most widespread 
and most serious problem discovered in the^rea Of 
basic skills. In many schooP districts this, will be 
reading! But rjfading is still a very broad priority, and 
a school distria rtiay not have enough title J.funds to 
help all children with reading probl^s^^Therefore, as 
one exanople it may set fiK^ priority on (preschool 
reading readinfss arid/or serving those .chtldrei^ in the 
elemen^iVy grades who are^ 2 gears'" or more below 
grade level. Program planners must then ideittify the 
nurj^ber oT chil(Jren that wifl be*se;rved a*r\d where tht 
servicjs'will be provided; then they identify the pai^ 
ticipants. i . * - ^ 

Once these priorities havT Seen established. a«school 
district begins to plan.hoW rhe most important needs 
of this limite|d number^ children can b^ mett^ 

,But beffefe-*' doling wiVi that question, parents, 
should examine the entire needs assessment pro^ess-'to 
be sur« the children the title I program will serve are 
the most needy and that their problems can'be solved. 
Parents must ask: 

U What was the "key indicator u.sed in identifying 
eduefetionally deprived children.^ Is this the best in- 
dicator.^ . 

2. Were the needs of special categories of children; 
e.g.. Sp^ntsJ^-speaking, migrant. ; handicapped, 
dropouts, eic^?, considered? 1^ ' 

3. Were parents asked what they though^ the 
children's needs were? .Were other members of the 
community asked? 

4. How rrj^ipl^l^ildren in the target area are educa- 
tionally deprived? How many will actualfy participate 
m the title I program? Js this too many? Too few? ^ 

T:*- Did scfiool officials consult representatives of 
nohpul)lic schools? 

6. How, did the school district de^de which were the 
worst educational problems of t];^c/hildren and what 
help the children needed most? 

7 Ho parents and teachers agr(S3|'that thi.s is the 
worst^educational pr()l)lem.'^ 
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What Can (and Should) 
Psirents and Private Citizens Oo 
Under Title I ESEA? i v 



y 




This^iTire book isf(?ri4ie parents of t/tle I children, 
explaining the program to them and pointing out cer- 
tain areas they should be particularly conceped with. 
This chapterVjdeals with parental involvement more 
directly wt=rai the law says about involving parents 
and othel'citizens in the title,.^rogram. t-he purpose 
of parent advisory councils, ^nd tHt ways in which 
parents and other £pm1punity members can g^t in- 
volved in school activities. | 

Parental involvement i]s nothing new in JjtJK^ 
WithA a year of the tinfie title I programs ffrsi started 
in 1965, Public Law 89-750 amended title I Wrequir- 
ing school. officials to^work with Ideal compnu'nity ac- 
tion groups in developing and operating title I pro 
jects.^hese groups o^en included the parents of title I 
children. 

When the revised criteria ^ Program Guide No, 44)^ 
weVe issued for title I . ^eyVncluded a number of 
recommendations obncqftiilg parents and oth^^r com 
munity merftfeers. For instance: 

1, Schoj^-^icials should talk with parents in deter 
mining The most imporr^int needs of children eligible 
toVeceive help under title I. 

^ 2. Parents and other qualified communit^prmembers 
should be considered for job openings in th^ii/le I pro 
-ramyx* ^, ^ - 

3. TH^ title I program should include activities and 
services which will inx^oive parents, ' • 

4. Both parents and other interested citizens should 
be kept informed about the title I program. 

On July 2. 1968. Progrannl Guide No, 46 suggested 
that local school districts estVjjHs^h advisory councils 
for title I. Three years later districtwide parent ad^ 
visory councils becamj a Veefffirement for title I. - The 
1971 Federal jegulations on parental involvement, re 
quiring parent councils, .replaced Program Guide 
.No. 46. ^ 



. Public Law 93-380 extended 
by^^e^J^iring 'that bpth districK^ 
icils be formed > 



On Au|^st 21^. 1974 
parent f^articipakion 
wide||fnd school(councils be formed. 

This chapter examines the types of piirental involve- 
ment, concentrating, on the role of the parent advisory 
' council. Parents will also want to read Parental In- 
{uolvement, a guide for State and local school officials 
published by the Office of Education. It explains the 
duties of t|ie State and local education' agencies in 
regard ''to parental involvement. The Head Start 
workbook, also called Pjarental Involvement, offers 
suggestions on activities for parents, the organization 
of parent groups, and tips on planning and conduct- 
ing meetings. The workbook should b*'e available from 
local Head Start projects, of xhe\Office of thild 
Development,' 400 Sixth Street SW. . Washington, 
D C. 20013. 

THE ROLE Of PARENTS IN TITLE I PROGRAMS 

There are many ways fn which parents and other 
citizens can become involved in title I and other, school 
activities. This chapter describes just a few of theon. 



Parents as Community Members 
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Parents of school Ige chifdren probably know more 
aBout what is going on in the Schools than oth^r 
citizens. As taxpayers, they are ^concerned with how 
their' tax money i^^ being spehf^ They should make 
their views known when th^ school district asks for 
more money' or when there are school board elections. 
7 heir opinions, becai^ they are more clfesely involved 
with the schools, are likely to influence the votes of 
other community rrjembers. ^ 

Other citizens come in contact with the schools by 
living near them, by hiring, a^student, or ju§t ty 
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. rea^ding about them^in the pajDCprs, Their impressions 
may be g^d.or bad.^dep^nTdingl^n their experiences. 
Parents, especiaHy those^ who are really involved in 
scfiool activities* can help improve school-coflnmunity 
s^, Relationships*' They understand their 'neighbors' at- , 
tiAides'"but, at the same time.- know what problems the 
schools have. 



Pajients as Helpers 



Parents and other citizens have many talents. They 
should work witFj title I staff members in using tHese-" 
/talents to help the scHGoIs. Thet&r^are some sa4^ried ^ 
positions in most schoc/1 districts ^hich parents, may 
fill. Of course, tlie first to come to friind is the teacher 
aide. ^ — 

Title I funds pay^ :he .salaries of many aides 
throjighout„the country. Title I aides, h^wever^ can be 
used only' under certain conditions. Their services 
must be given only to those childrert-;who are identified 
and who are receiving title I services, fherefore. they 
can be assigned only to teachers paid b^ title I funds 
and who are serving this special group of students I he 
aides have been successful, in helping lessen the 
amount of teachers' paperwork, in giving more in 
dividual attention to children, and in g'ai^ning the con 
fidence of children from backgrounds like th^se of the 
aides. In fact, title I aides have been so successful that 
many school districts now hire more aids with thei/ 
own money. Title I funds may j^ay the. salaries of aides 
if their services are needed in the title I program and if 
^ the jchool district does not have similar aides in nonti- 
tle I schools whose salaries are paid with local funds. 

There may be other jobs that community members 
would be best suited for. Albuquerque. N Mex . 
hired^a number of citizens to administer a simple 
Language Dominance Test After evaluators trained 
them for several hours, they went into tFTTs^homes of 
school children to find out how much Spanish or 
English was spoken in the home. '! his helped school 
officials decide how much, bilingual instruction 
students would neegl 

Parents are most often seen in the schools in a 
volunteer role. They may offer to supervise field .trips 
for the children. They may help keep order in the 
lunchroopTand on the playground. They may prepare 
Snacks occasionally. They may give a demonstration 
that is tied into a classrodm Jesson. For instance, a 
meter man for the gas or electric company might ex 
plain his job as a way of showing children the impor 
tancc oN^rithmeti^. TheHocal weatherman could be 
invited to talk to a science class. A news reporter could 
give an English lesson to, older students. Of course^ 



the tradition^ bodies^ such as the parent- teacher 
asssociation^and the home anA^chobl associations, are 
still active in many places. Tfiey give th# schools both 
financial and personal help. " . . ^ 

Parents as Observers « 

* *• - ' - 

As parent^ become more involved in title I, they will 
want to knon^ more about the program. Parents can 
v^it \lassrOpms for firsrJ*^md''informationi tatk^ith ^ 
teachers, ptwrcipals? a*id school offickals.-, and ex- 
change ideas with .©"^er parents. Parents may wanb^to 
"^read through a district's title I files. (THese should be 
■> open to the public. ) Title I rul^ require that parents 
be given an ojtportunity to look over a'nd give their 
opinions aboiK^-^^^strict s title"! application". 

Rememberr the children come first. Try to find out 
if they are getting what they need. In a sense' parent's' 
should be. looting for many of the ^ame things Federal 
n and State staff members <|pilimii)e when^.they moWitor ^ 
title^ 1 activities. ^ 

These are some of the ways' individual parents and 
citizens become involved in school activities. Some of 
the'se same t»asks must be assumed by members of tf>e / 
school district s parent advisory council. 

THE ROLE OF THE PARENT ADVISORY COUNCILS 

This section discusses the parent ad^visory council 
from the viewpoint of the parents what their rights 
and responsibilities are. what help they can expec^ y 
from the local education agency, and wjiat role the 
council should have in the title I program. Parents j 
might also want to look at Parental Involvement in Ti- 1 
tie I ESEA, a publicatidfl of the Office of Education 
(OK) specifically writtoi to help local and State of 
ficials uncierstand an/l implement the Federal re- 
(juirements for parentf councils* 

Public Law 93^Q.. also referred to as the Educa- 
i\lm Amendments of 1974, requires that each s<^lool 
district with a title t l^i"(^gi"^ni establish two types of 
(ounvils: a parent advi?/orv council for the entire 
« difitrict ( districtwide^ouncil) and one for each school 
participating in a title I project. All council members 
must be selected by parents. Parents living in an eligi- 
ble attendance arl^a^r^ entitled to participate in the 
selection of council members. This includes parents of / 
children attending nonpublic schools. Although the 
law uses the term local education agency (LEA), this 
book usually refers to LEA as scjjool districts. The law 
requires that the school districts recognize tjt^ councils 
as^he group for advising it the planning, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation of title I projects. ^ 
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ofShe impoHant provisions isthe^ptie requiring, 
that the council be made* up of a. majority^ par- 
tic i pa t/ng parents. Figure 2 illustrates the meaning of 
this phrase. FcTrVstance, if a council h^ 25 memfers, 
a majority is 13 Agents of children participating in ti- 
tle I. The othpr provision^ in the regulations will be 
discussed below>as part of the duties of the council and 
.duties of the local school district. 

' ' ' '* . ^ \^ ■ 
FIGURE 2. — Parent Council Membership: 

- ' A Majority of Parents 
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; Establishing Parent Advisory Councils 

School districts which have ^ready establishe<J ad- 
visory councils indicate there are six important com- 
ponents to consider: preparation, membership; train- 
ing, organization, support, and eva ligation. 

Breparatton Mmply means laying the groundwoj^k 
for parentah rnvolvement. Some parents and other 
cotnm^unity intrnbers feel ill at e4se in a school at 
jnosphere; they_are afraid '^^q^y^tion the system 6t to 
make^uggestions. Parent/^visory councils cannot be 
successful in this type of atmosphere. Parents and 
school officials must^rSpare for increased parental in 
volvement by imprpvitig school- home reiation.ships. by 
helping teacherj ^nd administrators understand ^he 
positive effects of parental involvement, and by mak- 
ing parefits ^el rrjore at home in the scl^ols. Each 
school district ^od^their title L/parent co]^nci| will find 
their own w^y of doing this. Spokane, Wash., organ 



izcd 5-,week conferences, brirt^ng teachers and^ar 
ents together For aW exchange of ideas and worries^. ^ 

* Qther^'districts sponsor a series of speeches and discus- 
sions on parental involvement. These'^are all ways of 
paving the way for an advisory council. 

The "basic rule of membership i$;that parents ^bf 
children participating in title I make up the majority 
of .the council including parents of children enrolled in 
private schooU. This means that their children must, 
actually be receiving title !• services in the currejit 
year's program or will receive service in the proposed ~ 
program, tacn mei^er ol an advisory council must 
live in the school district served by his or her council. 
Memb^s of a school advisory council must live in the 
atterfiance area,serving that school! 

Fedaij^ regulations say douncil members must be? 
selected by parents in eli^rule school attendance areas.. 
Some school districts hold elections at each target area 

• school, wittra representative from each school serving 
on "the inftrmediate an^d/or districtwide advisory 
council. Establishing parent advisory councils requires 
eligible • people who are -roady and willing to be 
organized. Here are some steps that can be fnllnwyi/My 
organizing parent advisory counqjls. The ' sih&I 
district notifies participating parents that they are 

' eligible to be considered for membership on the coun- 
cils. Their consent is secured to be identified as par- 
ticipating parents. ^ ' ^ ' 
' Jhe requirement of obtaining the parent's consent 

for participation on the parent advisory council can be 

met jn a variety of ways. Schools could distribute con- 
sent notices individually to parents of students re- 
ceiving Title I se/tices, asking them for permission to 
release their names if they want to be considered for » 
membership as part of the PAC. LEAs could also send 
or mail a notice to all parents in a Title I project 
sc^Qp^ attendance area, announcing that parents 
whose children were actually participating or will be. 
participating in Title I and who wanted to be con- 
^sidered -for PAC membership should identify ' 
themselves by sending in a written consent or by at- 
tending a special meeting. Teachers of Title I students f 
could explain the purposes of PACs and the req'uire- 
merit of written cohsent^uring parent teattier visits or 
at other conference sessions. Local radio or teleVisiort 
stations that brc/adcast information about community 
events could be requested to read a copy of a .public 
service announcement about PAC selection and ?he 
need to -obtain consent. Local newspapers can be 
asked to run stories about the program and the need 
f6r written consent in order to select PAC members. 

T^ school district then invites patriots in the school . 
atten(^nce area to an Open house to hear an explana- 
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tlorf of title I. Plans for this meeting are developed 
with members of existing parent councils. These 
members should be certain, that elections and/oi^ selec- 
tions are vyell public^ed so ottier interested parents 
have an opportunity to participate. At this meeting aj. 
date can be set for the selection of council members. 

Tho9c attending tHe meeting on the designated date 
will select members to represent them on the parent 
advisory council. When this method does not produce 
an adequate nutnber of parents, those members 
selected can begin recruiting other parents. In some 
-ifwtances, a recruitmeqt committee is established. In 
other cases, , parents share recri^ng responsibility 
among members, each bringing new parents to the 
next rtieeting. The selection of alternate represen- 
tatives at' the time regular mer^bers are selected will, 
J^elp councils operate more smoothly. Following the 
selection of c6uncil members, school authorities will 
publish through the school paper, PTA meetings, or 
other channels the names of the council members so 
that all parents will know their representatives. 

Training*is aft important ingredient in insuring the 
success of par^ advisory councils. Federal regula- 
tions provide th^t title I funds may be used for training 
parent, advisory^ council members. If parents are to 
really^t^ involved^ in the planning, implementation, 
and evaluation of tne title I program, they must'know 
what they are doing. The title I councils, workiftg with 
school district officials, should organize a training pro- 
gram for pafrent council members. Basic training 
shoufd include discussions of the basic requirements 
for (Federal,* Statef, and local), an examinatio^n 

Qf how the school district plans its title I programs and 
who is responsible for what aspects, and visits to title I 
projects. Council members niight also need'advice on 
organizing committees, making reports, conducting 
Valuations, and holding elections. The training 
should be a continuous process. Council members 
shohld ask for help when they need it, and school of- 
ficials should watch for ajjeas where council members 
may need more information or ah opportunity to ques- 
tion someone about information they don't under- 
stand. 

The organization of parent advisory councils is en- 
tirely up to the council members. Robert's Rules of 
Order describes a number of organizational struc- 
tures. At a minimum, council members will probably 
want to choose a ctiairntan, assistant chairman, 
secretary, and parliamentarian. They may also want 
to appoint a committee chairman to cjeal with specific 
tasks or problem areas. ^ 
The best support the school district can give parent 



councils is information; both written and verbal. 
The secdon on the duties of the school district liststhe , 
information which ^-council members must be given, 
but it would be helpful for t^nfi to have^othier data, 
for instance, the school superintendent or a member 

, of hifi staff should brief council members on the struc- 
ture and organization of the school system . (which of- 
fices do what) and thfc overall school budget. In the 
case of school advisory councils, the principal or a 
member of his staff should explain how the school 
operates, identify the gprade levels served and explaih 
what services are provided. This is the only way the 
councils will understand how the title I program fits in 
with the regular school program and what priority title 
I has in the school and* district. Council members 
should know how title I participants are Selected, how 
many children receive title I services, what heeds of 

""^^ligible children are considered most important in 
planning the title I progpram, Ijpw personnel are hired, 
and what types of facilities and supplies are needed. In 
the city of Baltimore, Md. , a library of title I informa- 
tion was set up in pach title I school. 

There are other types of support the council may 
need from the^school district. It will need a convenient 
meeting place and the availability of school^officials 
for answering questions, et cetera^ The councils may 
need money to pay members' transportation costs, 
babysitting fees, or to buy supplies. Federal regula- 
tions provide that title I funds may be used to pay for 
s/ch expenses. School officials should give the councils 
As much support as possible, 
f The last step'to consider in establishing parent ad- 
visory councils is evaluation. Because parent advisory 
councils are a new requirement in title I, it is very im- 
portant that their success— or failure— be evaluated. 
Some of the, questions parents and school officials will 
"•want to answer in ^ evaluating the effectiveness of 
parent councils include: 

1. How were council members selected? . , ' *- 

2. Difi the councils participate in the planning of the 
school an^f^or the district title I project^? \Vere councii 
members' opinions and Suggestions considered and 
acted upon? , ^ • 

3. What recommendations did the councils make 
about the school and/ or district titlp I program? Wer« 
these recommendations included' ii} the appfiqation 
sent to the State? f - *^ .^^^ 

4. Do ^the councils have regularly scheduled 
meetings? Are theTneetings well publicized in advance 
and open to the public? o 

5. Are parents other than council members given a 
chance to voice their opinions? 

\ 
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FIGURE 3.— -Functions of a Parent Advisory Council 
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6. Do school officials brief the councils about future 
plans and ch^ijges in title Tprojects? 

7. How are council member* and' other parents in- 
volved in the operations of the title I program? 

. 8. fe there a training program for council members? 
What does ijt involve? 

9. How effective are the councils in getting other 
parents, involved in school actiVities? 

10. What is the community response to the' council? 
If the councils have not b^n successful in meeting 

their goals, then ev^lua tors should find out why. Did 
the councils receive enough support from school of- 
ficials? Did council members ask for help wHen 
needed? Did school ofificia Is listen to the views of coun- 
cil members? Answering such questions will help, 
educators a*d parents see«the councils' strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Duties pt^arent Councils 

The law and the regulations say thA.^jarent advisory 
councils must be involved in the planning, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation of the title I program. This 
mean^ that the councils ar^e to be involved in every 



phase of the title I -program. NeitHer'the law nor the 
regulations spell out how this involvement should take 
place. The few specific functions of the parent coun- 
cils mentioned in the regulations iricludfe: 

1. To review applications and evaluations of pasty 
and present title I programs. 

2. To make recommendations about the needs of 
eligible children and how these needs can be met. 

3*. To submit comments, jf desired, to local school 
personnel and, the State about the title I application. 

Beyond these duties, the functions of the council 
should be decided jointly by members of the council 
♦ andlthe local school administrators. Figure 3 il- 
lustrates the types' of functions a council should 
assume. 

The council should be particularly concerned with 
community relationships, In addition to acting as a 
go-between for other parents. and citizens and the 
sch^)ol administration, counpl members should en- 
courage be^er school-home relationships. They 
shoulfLiavj|Rther parents and community members 
to visit tidBjfectivities; especially those which are suc- 
cessful shotmi receive publicity. . 
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To carry put ^heir function, the PAC members must 
know the program well and keep abreast of ho\V it is 
operating in each project. This requires a close work- 
ing relationship between councils (school, in- 
termediate^ and district) and a coordination of theii* 
functions because their levels of involvement will dif- 
fer. The school C9uncil is primarily concerned with the 
needs of its o^vn building, although educational prob- 
lems and solutions are not, confined to any one school. 
Members of the' building council should know the 
needs of other schools and the resources in the district 
as a whole. The intermediate council is concerned 
with tit^e I projects in, groups of schools, and the 
district coundl is interested in the title I program in 
the entire school district. 

There are not sufficient funds to serve all students 
eligible for title I services. Title I funds must be spent 
at a limited number of eligible schools to assist a 
limited number of educationally deprived children in 
a school district. Although title I projects are designed 
locally to meet local conditions and the particular 
needs of disadvantaged students, the process of plan- 
ning, implementing, and evaluating title* I projects 
y^ar- by-year can be described in general tenn&/which 
fit all schoc^vstems. The councils will assist md pro- 
vide adviceWthe local school district in developing a 
title I program. This process includes: 

1. Identifying eligible schools 

2. Conducting needs assessment 

3. Ranking student's needs / 

4. Identifying students needing assistanc^ 

5. Concentrating funds in target schools 

6. Designing programs 

7. Implementing prpgrams 

8. Evaluating programs 

■ • 

^Program development is an on going process that 
includes a number of activities which overlap. For in- 
stance, most districts begin planning for the next 
year's program before the current title I program is 
completed. The councils should know the project 
design schedule and should be organized in a manner 
that would best facilitate the flow of information in 
your district. 

The ways in which the parents are involved during 
^ the implementation or operational phase of the title 1 
program vary, and depend to a large extent on the 
nature of the^iVject. the interest and abilities of the 
parents, and Sie relationship between council 
members and school personnel. There are two major 
kinds of involvement that may be considered. One is to 
approach project operations in the role of an organ 
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ized advisory grbup and the other is to engage in pro- 
ject activities as individtials providing direct help to 
students. 

Organized advisory activities may include: 

1. Working with teaching staff to plan special pro- 
grams of interest to^title I parents. 

2. Visiting schools to observe how the project is 
operating. These visits will contribute to more in- 
formed decisions in designing and evaluating pro- 
grams. 

3. ' Recruiting volunteers to assist in school activities. 
4^^^ganizing a follow-up committee to visit parents 

ofstudfnts being served after they have been, notified 
by the district that. their child has been selected for the 
project. This committee may serve as the body for 
screening parents' views regarding the title I project. 
• The law and the reflations require that the school 
district annually evaluate the title I program. This 
evaluation must include objective measures that assess 
how well the' title TpToject met the educational needs 
of th^ participants. Like project design, evaluation is 
an on-going process and can be affected by decisions 
made about program planning, implementation, and 
administration. Although the outcome of the evalua- 
tion normally takes place at the end of the project, 
evaluation design must be considered during the early 
stages of the planning process ^nd continued through- 
out the operation of the title I program. Provisions 
should be built into the program t)|at would allow fre- 
quent assessment of how well the instructional pro- 
gram is working for a given group of youngsters. 
Parent advisory council activities may include: 

1. Reviewing past evaluations an<J reports. 

2. Visiting projects and recording observations. 

3. Assisting the school district in interpreting the 
evaluation report to the parent community. 

4. Reviewing procedures and techniques to be used 
in making evalu^on. 

5. Commenting on plans for aftd results of evalua- 
tion of student progress. 

If school officials and/or employees serve on the 
council, parents shoiild be sure they do not dominate 
the coundl. If this should happen, the majority of the 
council- parents— should think about! restricting 
school employees' council membership to nonvoting* 
status. Even when^a council is composed entirely of 
parents, it will want to invite school officials, represen- 
tatives of business, civic, civil rights, religious, welfare, 
and social service organizations, and students to at- 
tend council meetings as observers and resource per 
sons. 

/ 




duties of the Local School District 

Local education agencies must support and 
cooperate with their title I parent advisory councils. In 
general, this means a school district must: 

1. Provide any ipforma«ion parents may Aeed to 
participate effectively in the plannihg, development, 
operation, and evaluation of the title I program. 

2. Consider parents* views. Title I regulations 
specifically say that parents should, have a chance to 
voice their iQ^inions about the needs of educationally 

iHved children in title I target areas and about the 
tit]Jk I appli€iiti6ri. *Pai-eQts' viewpoints should be sent ^ 
e State alone with the title I application. * * 



He State along with the title I application. 
Contact parents of participating children and 
secure their|f consent to be considered for council 
membership. 

4. Establish procedures for nomination and selec- 
tion of council members^. 

5. Establish a pmcedure for handliflg -complaints 
from parents and other community members. 

6. Provide the parent council with plans for 
developing future title I projects, i 

7. Describe in the project application how parents 
were involved in the planning of the project and 
develop plans for continupg their involvement. 

To fulfill this last duty, a school district must pro- 
vide each council, free of charge, with the following: 

1 . Title I laws ^ 

2. Federal regulations and guidelines about title I 

3. State regulations and guidelines for title I 
Each councfil must be provided: 

1. Current and past title I applicatiohs 

2. Current and past title I evaluations 

School officials should also provide parerit council 
members with any other information they may n^ed to 
perform their duties. ' ^ 

In addition to these duties to parents in the entfre 
school district, school officials must 'keep all 
parents— not just council members in each project 
area aware of the title I^services available to their 
children. 

There slx^ a number of national organizations 
knowledgeable about the title I program. Some of 
these organizations heive workeS very closely with 
parents, encouraging them to become more involved 
in the title I program in their school district. Some of 
the organizations that are willing to offer parents and 
community members additional suggestions about ti 
tie I are: 

1 . The National Urban League *"* 
55 East 52d St. . j C 

New York. N.Y. 10022 



2. The NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund 
'10 "Columbus Circle • t 
Ng^York, N.Y. 10019 

3. American Friends Service Committee 
■ 51 Fairlie St., N.W. 
' Atlanta. Ga. 30303 ' 

4. Lawyers* Committee for Civil Rights 
733 15th St., NW.« 
Suite 520 ^ t 

■ Washington, D C. 20005 ^ 

5. Harvard Center for Law and Education ^ 
' 38 Kirkland St. . 

Cambridge, Mass. 02138 - 

6. The National Parent Center 
1341 G Street, NW. . ' 
Suite 520 

Washington, D.C. ^0002 . 

fi ' ■' ■ 

How Tofile 9 Complaint. i > _ 

■ ~- " ■ - v» • ' ■ ' 

^ The first thing to rememb.er about filing a com- 
plaint regarding title I is to try-to avoid it. A complaint 
implies a laXrk of cooperation> between parents and 
school officials. If parents are not satisfied with some^^ 
aspects of the title I program, tljieir first step is to talk 
to school administrators and program directors. They 
shouHi isk for a hearing w^ith the schpol and/or 
districtWide parent advisory council and/or school 
board to point out the program areas pareifts feel are 
ineffective, suggest alternatives, and ask for changes. 
Only when this course of action fails should a formal 
complaint be filed. 

This should not stop ^^arents from filing complaints, 
because a complaint can be very helpful in insuring 
that title I funds are bfeing used in the best interests of 
educationally deprived children. Just filmg^ a com- 
plaint cafn help focus attention on problem areas and 
encourage change. > • 

A complaint usually deals witl/some violation of 
Federal or State title I regulatiaps— the misuse of 
funds, inadequate needs assessment, failiire to involve 
children from nonpublic schools, and so'forth. If tal^ 
with local school administrators fail to solve such prob- 
lems, parents can— an<^ should— file a (^pi]Shaint. 
They should clearly state all the details in the case, in- 
cluding the school district s failure to act. Since the 
State department of. education has the legal respon- 
sibility for monitoring local title I operations, the com- 
plaint should be sent to the State I coordinator. Table 
2 lists the addresses and phone numbers of State title I 
Coordinators. 

Regulations require that the State education agency 
establish procedures for investigating complaints. i 
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.These procedures m^ust include the following: 
' 1. Steps for resolving complaints. 

2. Specific time limits for investigation and resolu- 
tion of complaints (normally not to exceed 60 days). 

5. -An . opportunity for the person(s) making tEe * 
Complain^ to preseift evidence to the* SEAs. 

4. An announcement ^escribing how the complaint 
procedure will operate. This information is to be cir- 
culated to parents, parent council mentbersf and in- 
terested parties. ^ • 

There are several ways the State title I coordinator 
can handle the complaint. He may ask the IqcaF 
superintendent of schools to hold a public hearing and 



to answer the complaint in writing. He ryiy send a 
team' of State title I staff members to investigate the 
complaint and file a report. v 

Parents may file a complaint with the Division of 
Education for th^ Disadvantaged, Seventh & D Streets 
SW.» Washington. ^.C. 20202. Federal officials will 
then r^uest the State to investigate? and ^respond 
within SO^days. The Office of Education will nbt iden- 
•tify the complainant. It is the responsibility of State ti- 
tle I coordinators to resolve complaints. In some in- 
stances the Office of Education will visit the site 
review situations, and report on complaints. A wri 
report will be submitted to the complainant. 




TABLE 2 —State ESEA "gtle I Coordinators 



AUBAMA 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building, Room 460 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 
Phone: (205) 832-3290 

ALASKA 

Coordinator, Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
326 Alaska Office Building 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 

Phone: 8-399-0150 

ask for Juneau 465-2883 

ARIZONA 

Education Program Director 
ESEA, Title I 

State Department df Education 
1535 W.Jefferson Street * ' 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 
Phone:* (602) 271-5235 

ARKANSAS 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
Department of Education 
Arch Ford Education Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 
Phone: (501) 37M186 

CALIFORNIA 

Assistant Superintendent and 
Director gf Compensatory Education 
State Department of Education 



721 Capitol ^Aall ' 
Sacramento, Cafiforniar 95814 
Phone: (916) 445-2590 

COLORAOp 1 

Director, Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education ' 
State Office Building 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
Phone: (303) 892-2234 

CONNECTICUT / 

•Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
f^.O. Box 2219 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115 
Phone: (203) 566-3826 

DELAWARE -^a 

State Supervisor, ESEA, Title I ) < 
State Department of 
Public Instruction 

The Tpwnsend Building ^ 
Dove/, Delaware'*19901 
Phone: (302) 678-4667 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA \ 

ESEA. Title I Coordinator 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
415 12th Street, N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20004 
pHon^: (202) 724-4261 



en 



FLORIDA 

Coordinator, Compensatory Eduction 
Dppirtment of Education , 
EX. 11 • ' 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
. Phone: (904) 438-3575 

^GEORGIA 

. Direct^-, Title I, eSEA 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building, Room 316 
Atlanta, Georgia^334 
• Pttone: (404)'656-2436 
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HAWAII 

Administrator, Compensatory Education 
State Departmeirt^f Education 
P.O. Box 2360 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96804' . 
Phoner 8-415-556-0220 
operator for Honolulu 
<^teiepho|ie number: 548-2211 

IDAHO 

director. Title J, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Len B. Jordan Office Building 



jeUD 

650 West St^e Street 
Boise, Idaho 83720 
Phone: (208) 384-2195 

ILLINOIS 

Direisjbr, Title I, ESEA 
IliinoisDffice of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 
Phone:(217)782-6036 



INDIANA ^ 

■^^^"bi rector. Division of Compensator^ Ed. 
State Department of Public Instri^tion 
Room 501, ISTA Building • 
^5dWest Market Street 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
- Phone: (317) 633-4436 

V • ■ . 

. IOWA 

Chief of Title I, ESEA 
• Department of Puljlic Instruction 
,'Grimes Office Building 

Des Moines, Iowa 50319 
^ ' Phone: (§15) 281-5313 



KANSAS 

Director of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
120 East lOth Street 
Topeka, l^nsas 66612 . , 
Phone: (913) 296-3161 



Director, Division of 
Compensatory Education 
State Department of Education 
West Frankfort Office Complex 
U.S. Highway 127, South ? 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
Phone: (502) 5^^3301 

LOUISIANA 

Coorc^inetor of Title*l, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 ; 
Phone: (504) 3^9-5291 

MAINE • -> 

Coordinator of Title. I, ESEA 
State Department bf Educational and 
Cultu/af Services * 
Edi^tiDnJBuildjf>g ^ 
i^usta, Maine 04330 . 
Phone: (207) 289-3541 

MARYLAND > 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Baltimore-Washington International Airport 
' P.O. Bo)j.8717 
Baltimore, Maryland 21240 
Phone: (301) 796-8300, ext. 230 

\ . 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Director of Title I, ESEA. , ^ 
State Department of EducaTioi> 
31 St. James Avenue (5th Floof) 
Boston, Massachusetts>Q2J>D 
Phone: (617) 121 blA^ 

MICHIGAN 

Coordinator of title I, ESEA 
State Department of, Education 
P.O. Box 420 
Lansing, Michigan 48902 
Phone: (5 17) .573-3851 



MINNESOTA 

CcNBrdinator of Title I, ESEA 
State DeuiMfelm of Education 
Capitol S^pe, 5^ Cedar Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
Phone: (f 12) 296-2181 

MIS$18SiPPr 

Coordinator/Title I, ESEA 
State. Department of Education 



P.O. Box 771 



Jackson, Mississippi 39205 
Phone: (601) 354-6944 

MISSOURI 

Director, Title !, ESEA 
' Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 
P.O. 3ox 480 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 
Phone:(314)751-2643 

MONTANA 

Manager,^vision of ESEA, Title I 
Office of^e State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction • " 

Helena, Montana 59601 
Phone:(406)449-2410 

NEBRASKA 

^Director, Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 

' 233 South Tenth Street . 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 
^ Phone:(402)471-2481 

NEVADA 

Title I Consultant 
Nevada'^Department of Education 
^ 400 West King Street, Capitol Complex 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
Phone: (702) 885-570a x 245 

NEW Hampshire' 

' Coordinator, Title I, ESEA 
Division of Instruction 
State Department of Educaiiion 
64 North Main Street 
Concordr.New Hampshire 03301 
Phone:(603)271 2717 ' ' 



■ . ■ ^ . • ■ - ■ '.; ■ ■■ ■:" ' • ' 
N^ JERSEY 
Coordinator, Title I, ESEA 
State bepartiTient of Education 
225 West State Street 
r "^Trenton, New Jersey 08625 . / . 
, Phone: (609) 292-8360 

^ NEW M£XICp > 

. Director of title I, ESEA . ♦ / ' 

State Department of EdiKjation ' ^ 
Santa Fe, New Mexico^SOl 
^' Phone:(505)827-5267 ' 

O NEW YORK 

Director, Divrsion of Federal 
*Educaff^n Opportunity Programs 
*\ State Education Department 

^ Albany, New York 12224 

. % ,Phpne: (51^474-1 14^ i 

NORTH CAROLINA 

' f Director of Compensatory Education ^ 
State Department of Public Instruction 
^ Raleigh, North Carolina 27^1 
Phone: (919) 733-7665 

NORTH DAKOTA ^ 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department ol Public instruction 
State Capitol Building ^ 
naismarck. North Dakota 58501 
Phone: <701) 224-2282 

OHIO 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA ^ 
State Dep|irtmerf[ of Education 
933 High Street v 
Worthington, Ohio 43085 
Phone: (614) 466-4161, 4164, 8904, 8907 

OKLAHOMA 

Administrator, Compensatory Education 
. State Department of Education 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
Phone: (405) 521-2846 i 

OREGON 

Coordinator, Title I, ESEA 
• State Department of Education 

Salem, Oregon 97310 
Phon6: (503) 378-3606 
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knnSylvania 

CMUJ^^ Programs 
^ Bureaii (rf^$|^idl an > . 
Cpmpensatpry Education 
State Department (rf Edi!icdtb^ 
P.O. Box 911 ^ Q 
Harrisburgv Pennsylvania 17126 
Phone:^717) 787-71^, 7136 or 7137 

RHODE ISLAND ^ 

Coordinator, Compensatory Education 
State Department of Education 
Roger VVilliams Building 
Kayes Street 

Providence; Rhode Island 02908 
Phone: (401) 277-2681 



SOUTH CAROLINA^ 

Coifdinator of Title 1^ ESEA : 
State Department of Educatipn 
Rutledge Building, Room 201 
Columbia, South_Carolina 25201 
Phone: (803) 758-3471 , . 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 
' Pierre, South Dakota 57501 
t^hone: (605) 224-3218 or 3219 

TENNESSEE 

Director of Compensatory Education 
State Department of Education 
221 Cprdeli Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 3i7219 
Phone: (615) 741-3665 

TEXAS, 

Director of Federal Funding 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East nth Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 - 
, Phonfe: (512) 475-4126 

UTAH 

Director, Titie I, ESEA 
State Board of Education 
250 East 5th SoMth Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
Phone: (801) 533-506.1 
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chief i Compensatory Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
Phone:(802)828-3124 

VIRGINIA 

Coordinator ofTitle I, ES^A 
^ State Department of Education ' 
Box (} 

Richmond, Virginia 23216 
Phcfne: (804) 786-3177; 3178, or 317 

WASHINGTON 

Assistant Superintendent 
Office of )he Superintendei^t - . 
of Public lnstriiction 
Old Capitol Building . 
Olympia, Washington 98504 
Phone: (206) 753-2695 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Director of Compensatory EdtTcation 
State Department of Eclvf^tion 
Building Np. 6, Rm. 252 
Charleston, West Vi^inia 25305 
Phone: (304) 348-?702 or 3368 

WISCONSIN 

Administrator, Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Public Instruction 
126 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 
Phone: (608). 266-2699. ^ 

WYOMING 

Coordinator, Program Services for the 
Educationally Disadvantaged 
State Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002 ^ 
Phone: (307) 777-7416 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

Federal Coordinator 
Department of Education 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 
Phone: 9-0 Overseas Operator 2435 



^ Mhiinlsftr^^^ 

bieiMrtment.Qif Education ^ . 

P.O. Box DE ^ • y 
' A^na, Guam 96910 
Tphone: 9^ bverseas Operator 72-78i5 



PUERTO RICO e 
S|dte title I Coordinator . ' 
Department of Education / 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 
• Pbone: 106-809-766-2485 



VIRGIN I^LANOSV \ » 

Titfe I Coordrnator % 
* Department of Education 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands* 00801. 
Phone: (809) 774-0100, ext. 251 

BUREAU^F INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Title I Chief 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

P.O. Box 1788 ^ , ^ 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 
Phone:(505)766-2652 



TRUST TERRITORY OF PACIFIC ISLANDS 

Fispal/Feder'al^ograms Coordinator 

Department of Education ^ 

Office of the Hig^ Commissioner • 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
• Saipan, Mariana tslancfs 96950 , 
^ Rhone: Dial Overseas Operator 503-248-9870 
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TABLE S.-rlNonpublic School Representatives^ ^ 
■ for ESEA Title I 



UNITED STATES CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 

Assistant Director for 
Govern(^ental Programs, Division of 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
United States Catholic Ccwerence 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20(>B5 " . ' . 
Phone: (202) 659-6656 



COUNCIL FOR AMERICAN PRIVATE EDUCATION 

Executive Director ' 
Council for^ American Private Education • 
1625 Eve Street, N.W„, Suite 1010 
Washinfton, D.C. 20006 
Phone:(202)659-3236 
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Local Sdhoot^&istrict's Respohsibilrties 
Under Title I ESEA? - r 



Title I is often describtti <^ aTfederall/ financed, 
State- administered, and locally operated program. 
The next three chapters discuss this division of au- 
thority.The Federal Govemment pays the bills Ifor ti- 
tle I and, thus, to nrotectiits money mates sure its rules 
are followed. jThe State education agency oversees all 
title I opei*at|ons iil^ the State, makiM^sure that par- 
tidpating local school districts fqlldwall tiile I rules. 
But it is. the local school' district which is primarily 
- responsible for the actual planning, ope;ration, and 
evaluatjon of it^own title I program. And, , since 
parents ate closer to the local school district t^an to 
the State or Federal Government, it is at this level that 
it will be easiest for them to see if title I is working as it 
should. ^ 



As pafrt of i 
education agen 

1. I 

low4ncome >TCa) 
their"special n 

2. Select eligib 
project areas. ( 

3. Design and i: 
with title I regulati 



responsibilifies under title I, the local 
y myst: f 

ify t^ educationally deprived children in 
thesci^l district and determine 
See pages 12-16.) 
tt^^ilfnce areas and from these 
f56.) 



element 



projects, ^ih accordMce 
(S^nd program guideyr-to'meet 
the educational needs of chil4fen. (See pages 3-8.^ 

4. Coordinate title' I with other compensatory 
education projects in the school district. ^ 

5. Submit an application to .the State education 
*agency. (See page W).) € \ 

6. Maintainifiscal effort with respect to total current 
expenditures in project areas, being sure they are com- 
parable to nonproject areas. (See the tomparability 
section on pages'8-10.) ^ 

7. Involve parents in the falanning, implementation, 
and evaluation of th^ titleSJ program. ^See 
21*32.) ' > , 



pages 



8. MaintairTfiscal re^o^dsvpf all title I money spent 
and rep)ort to. the State on the use of these fnnd^" 

• 9. Make information on title F projects available to 
parents it^d tfaje public. 

/ 10. Evaluate the* lo^aV title I program, 

^Many of these reip>onsibilities were, discussed in 
earlier chapters. Therefore, chapter will concen- 
trate on the local school district's tasks in relation to * 
informing the public about the title I program' and 
evaluating the program. • 

KEEPING' EVERYONE INFORMED ABOUT TITLE I 

Title I uses the phrase "disseminating in^onmatidH**^ 
when it talks about letting people know at)out title I. 
Disseminating means' spreading, so disseminating in- ' 
formation really just means getting the word out ahput 
^title I. ) ^ \ ^ 

^ There are several groups who*need to know about ti- 
tle!, and the law includes separate provisions for each 

of these groups: ^ , "^-^ 

I. The State education agency (SE^). -The law 
says the l6cal school disfr^ct must submit an annual 
report and anjr otlj^r^eportfi the SEA may require on 
the district's title I activitifcrThis inforpiation may in- 
clude achievement levels of students participating in 
the title I program. The State needs these reports' to 
fulfill its own reporting requirements for the Offite of 
Educatidh (See page 42). ; 

2: Parents and the general public. — The law re- 
quires that the local school district make title I ap- 
plications and "all pertinent documents related there- 
to" available to parents ^d the general public. It also 
specifies that all evaluation reports are public infor- 
mation; that is, any .interested citizen ha>'^ right to see 
{hese reports. 
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S. * Teachers and other educators.— The school 
disti^ict m,ust see that teachere 'and administrators are 
kept tnfornied of new and/or successful edu^Slional 



i«earch, demonstFatkfh, and'^i!^Jef projects. The 
^^results of these projects should be used in planning or 
revising title I activities witli^^e district. 



Use tftis Space^to describe the organizational structure of yovir iQpal school district and where ti- 
tle^ fits^in. List the name, address, and phone number for ea^ person having authority over titte I 
^activijifts: ^ ■ % . 
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Usually inost;School disrrict&lfefe to it that the State 
education agency and^heir oWn employees get all the 
information they need; to function Vfectively. But a' 
prbblcm sometimes arises in keeping" parents and the 
gei^ertil public informed about title I actjyities. The 
general public means ^^yone or everyone who wants 
infomuttion; it may includ^'parents or it 'may be a 
citizen with no children in' school: it may be a news 
reporter or a student studying school district policies in 
-relation to title I. Any of these. people has a right to 
know about title Lv . 

Nn general there are four kinds of information 
available al>iSQ|t;vtitle I: . " " 

1 . The basic requirements of title I and how the pro- 
gram works/This would include information on title I 
laws, Federal and State requ^irements for title I. and 
examples of successful title I progruns. 

2. The school district's own title r^program. This, 
would incfude the neeas assessment done to determine 

.the pnpnty needs of eligible childrqj, t^e district's ti- 
tle;! application, its hiring and training policies for 
staff members,, and plans for how the title I program 
will actually operate. ' 

3. The district s old title I programs. This informa- 
tion will give the public a comparison for determining 
how effective the present^ title I program may be.^In- 
•formation about old programs should include ex- 
planations of successes or failures. ^ 

"4. ^validations of past and ptesent title I activities. 

The oijly records with information from these fo^r 
categories which school district officials may refuse ^to 
let outsiders see are achievement records which in- 
clude student and/ or teacher names. A parentjmay see 
his own child's test scores, but no one else has #tight to 
this information. The school district must provide 
anyone who asks with a general indication of how well 
children did on te^ts, et cetera, but it may not release 
test scores which dorrespond to student or teacher 
names.\ SchooJ officials may also choose to keep in- 
complete reports private. This is a legitimate delays if 
figures are being verified or a pQsttesting done fok 
comparison purposes. Members of the^neral public 
shouid ask when the information will be available and. 
request'^ agairt. Any information submitted to the^ 
State a| part of a title I report should automatically 
become available to the public. 

The law simply says that the general publ^ic must 
have access to the information. This fneans the school 
district must let any interested person read the infor- ^« 
mation. the person wants a copy of any particular 
report or document, the school district may charge 
him for the cost of reproduction. 



^. Parent advisory councils must be giv^n copies of title 
I reports free of charge. 

A $lchool district committed to making sure that 
both parents anil the general. public know abouUt« ti- 
tle I 'program w^ill start its own disseminatipn actiyitijes-, 
rather than waiting for parents or others to recjue^ in- 
formation, irhe school district may is^ue press releases, 
send flyers expkwj^ing title I se^rkes and activities to^ 
homes in^ eligible attendance areas, arrange for 

' speakers at parents' and commjinityv. meetings, and . 
publish infpqn^itionNs^eci^lly 4esigned to help the 
general public Unci^rstand title I. Parents shot^^ld en- 
courage officials in' their school district to start a 
positive public infornia^tioh program w4iich will keep" 
t^e community informed about title I and "other school 
activities. Suoh a pr%ram helps prevent misunder-^ 

^ standings and encourages greater community par- 

r tieipation in the title I program. 

'-^ ^ , • / : " 

. EVALUATING TITLE I PROJECTS' ^ 

An evaltuition is Jsimply detemjning the success or 
failure of a'pitoject.'Many peoprefi^el an evaluation is 
something educators, are \oncerned with onfy after a 
project is completed. Actu^ly. the evaluation is part-' 
ojf the initial planning pr^ess for -a project and cc^- 
tinues -throughout^he project s Operatio^. 

Th^e are two types of evaluatipns— process evalua- 
tion and product evaluation. Process evaluation is tH^ 
type of evaluation conducted the entire time the proj- 
ect is in operation: it deteriAines if the project is 
opera^irig as it should; ^that is, is i^^Jlowing titl^* I 
rules, is it serving the^.jimittd number of ^ildP^en- 
chosen to participate^ in the project, ^e ali the 
chi^ldren getting the services they should, and so forth. V 
Product evaluation, on the other hand, takes plz^ce at 
the end of a project lit deterrnines how successfull^the 
project has met prflfletermincd objectives; that tsi 
whether the ^froject did whjj^it was supposed to. 

The first sfcep in t^ie evalittion process — setting ob- 
jectives- is also one o?*rtw-primary steps in planning a • 
titl^l program. Once a school district; has chosen 
target ztreas and conducted a needs assessment ,of 
educationally deprived children in those areas, then it * 
is ready to say what it wants to accomplish in its title I 
program! This)* called setting objectives, and it must 
be done before the actual activities which will make up 

title \ program can be planned. For instance, it ' 
would be silly to plan a title I program based on a 
reading lab where'children can improve their reading 
skills if you later decide the objective for the title I pro- . 



grai^, accbrdin^ to the children s needs, should be to 
improve tlieir math skills^' ^' ' 

The original legislation -for title I required that "ef- 
^^cctive 4 procedures, including provision for ap- 

^ pFOpr^Eite t)bjective nieasm-ements^ of educational 
achievement', will be adoj>{ed for evaluating at le^ast 
annually tjle effective^ress of the programs in nieeting 

.. tlje special educations^ needs of edUit?atiohally de- 
prived cfbildren.j" Because tiUe I evaluation reports- 
Were to6 ofterrnot.specific enough to give any indica- 
tion of whether any academic progress occurred, the 
Cang^ejp passed an amendment to title I in 1970 which 
requirjfd the inclusion of performance objectives in ti- 
tle I applications. A performance objective rs a state 

*me.nt of what the title I program is intended to ac 
complislv^n specific, measureable terms. The law now 
says: "the LEA will make an annual report relating to 
performance in accordance with^specific performance 
criteria related to program objectives to enable the- 
SEA to perform its duties, includmg' informatioi^ 
relating to th^ educational achievement of students 
participating in title I . . . " 

A performance objective should answei^he ques 
iions. who, what, how much, and when who should 
accomplish somet^jljng. what should be accomplished, 
how much should be accomplished, and when will the 
accbmpUshment be measured!" As an example, tal^c 
the following performance objective: 

75 percent ^fifth-g^ade, titl^ I students 
testing'2 or more years below grade level will 

by 1.5 , ^ 




incre^ase in reading achi^ement 
year$ as measured by ")^" t^s't by, May 30. 



The objective answers all four cJ|e|tions: who 75 
ercent of fifth graj^e title 1 studentsj^ting 2 or more 
ears below grade level; what ificrease reading 
achievement; how much 1.5 years on "X ' tes^j and 
hen by May 30 

Separate ()bje( tivcs must be written for each project 
d for each behavioral outcome anticipated as part 
of a distric t s titled i program .s>^)r instance, if a 
distric t s titl<* 1 program inc ludes a remedial reading 
project, a^teac her training program^ fiekl trips to im ' 
prove students self image, and an English as a Sec 
ond Language p'roject tor Spanish ^ppaking c hildren, 
separate objectives must be written for each project. 
The objet lives for the reading project will probably be 
expressed in terms of growth rates c)n pretqjts and 
posttests. The objectives for the teacher training and 
field trips will be more difficult to set because there are 
no stanciarclized tc»t5*to judge the effectiveness of such 
ac tivities For teac her training, depending c)n the type 
of training offeree!, the objective may be to increase 
the nund)er of times a teac fier uses the c lassroom aide 
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for instructional assistance to students. The objective ' 
Tonthe field trips, with the intended behavioral out- 
come of improving students' knowledge, may be tMpx- 
posei students to five differeint job categories. IIf ^ 
The performance objectives are the^^sis for the 
evaluation design. The evaluation is the nr^surement * 
of how well these objectives have been reached. It 
helps d^ermine a program's' effectiveness in improv- 
" ing student achievement and provides d^ta to identify 
successful activities a^d reject ineffective ones. 

There are six essential elements in an evaluation 
^design, ' ^ 

1 . participant^ -An evaluation should consider the 
effect of a projecmn all participating students, but in 
a school district wnere^thousands of children are in- 
volved in a single project, it may be ' impossible to 
gather* data on all these children. In such cases, the 
evaluation will be.based orva sampling; that is, a small 
portion of the participants. Parents should be sure the 
sampling is representative of the total number of 
children; in other words, if nonpublic school children 
participated in the project, the evaluation sampling 
should include some nonpublic school chihiren. If the 

- project involved first, second, and third graders, the 
sampling should include s©me ^hildren from each 
grade level. Some evaluation designs will require the 
use of a control group. A control' group is a gr\^p of ■ 
children with simils^ characteristics to the children in 

, t'Jie project but who are not receiving the extra help 
the project offers. 

2. Objectives, the preceding explanation. 

3. Measuring demces. The evaluation design 
.should explain how success or failure in mating the 

objectives will be measured. In measuring academic ^ 
progress, the most^ ^ommon procedures used are 
pretests and posttests. Xh^se are tests given to children 
at the beginning (pre) ar^d^nd^ost) of a program. 
Parents should be sure that th^ pretests and posttests. 
are from the same source so ?*es.uk^ ^are truly com 
' parable It is also important to see that measuring 
cievic es do not discriminate against any children. For * 
instance, if a sc'hool district- has a large Spanish 
speaking student pyopufation. perhaps tests should be 
administered in Spanish Parents should . question 
school officials about how measuring devices w^e 
chosen to be sure the devices are fair. ^ 

4. Data analysis. Most evaluations produce 
statistical information which must be interpreted by 
exper*^^efore parents and the general public can 
uncie^t^nci its meaning. Parents should be sure 
evaluation results are presented in understandable 
terms so the^ can judge the success or failure of the 
program for themselves. 
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5. Cmclusions. — An analysis pf the data will lead to 
certain conclusions about how well the project met its 
objectives. These concJ Jsions usually form (he basis for 

. the evaluatidn report. 

6. AlecofnmendatiiHfS . — An^^ i^hiatkm should not 
end with thp submissimof a report on the conclusions 
baseo^on an analysis of test data. Th^ conclusions and 
the dataMponHvhich th^y are based should be used to 
mffkp/Te commendations For program improvements, 
exf^nsion, or revision. Fot instance, if data indicates 

. , that a remedial reading ' program improved the 
-^reading achievement of second and' third graders but 
had no real impact on the progress of first graders, 
eValuators might recommend that supplementary 
reading instruction at the first-grade level concentrate , 
on rg|<iing readiness rather than remedial reading. 
Title I requires that parents be involved in the 



evaluation, as. well as m the planning and operation, 
of title I projects. This is why parents should be suire^ 
they understand their district's evaluation prbd^3ures' 
arid, if they^don't, ask questions about theih. ' ' 

An evaluation is like a report card on the title I pro- 
gram. If the evaluation shows that th a f>rqgrayn HiH 
not fulfill the objectives set, then the provram needs to 
be revised. Perhaps standards were Jet too high. . 
Perhaps too many children were involved. Whatever 
the feason, a negative «evaluation . rejiort Remands 
some changes before a similar projeA should be 
funded. On the other hanp^ A favorab|b evaluation 
report can mean one of two* things: the project wasrso 
successful that help in this area is no longer needed; or 
the project successfully met the needs of a small group 
of children and, based on this success, should be ex- . 
panded to include- more 'children the next year. 
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What Are the State's Responsibilities 
Under Title I ESEA? ^ ^ 



The State^has two distinct types of responsibilities in 

* relation to the' title^ I program. The first is very much 
like the duties of the local school district discussed in 
the' previous chapter. For statewide title I prp- 

• grams Jiji^ those planned for migrant children the 
State acti'^ a local education agency, planning. ' 
operating, and evaluating the program. 

The State education agency has different obliga- 
tions toward the local title I. programs. The State is the 
li^son or go- between for the Office of Education and 
local school districts with title I programs. The State 
receives all title 1 funds and then divides them among 
eligible districts; it a pprove*s» improves, ot rejects local 
title I applications; it oversees all title 1 operations 
' within State. 

Among the specific duties^ of the State education 
agency according to title I raw and regulations are: 
l^^dminister the statewide title I program. 

2. Apply^ for funds, plan, operate, and evaluate 
statewide title I prograriis for migrant children, children 
in Sta'te institutions for the neglected or delinquent, and 
handicapped children. (See pages 12-14, and 51.) 

3. Apply for incentive grants if eligible (See pag^ • ' 
51.) / 

4. Approve or reject Ideal title 1 applicatitips on the 
basis of their following title I regulatidn.s. ^ ^ " 

5. Divide basic title i grant money among local 
school districts. (S#e page 50 ) — ^ 

6. Assist local school offici'als in the developmerft c)f 
title I pFojects 

7. iNjlonijor local title I projects, 

8. Submit assurances to the Office of Eduation that • 
title I regulations are being followed in the St^e. 

^ 9, Establish procedures foi^^ijjvestig,ating com* / 
, plaints. / • 3, . . . . 

• 10. Maintain fisral recorcj^ of all ^ran't funds, 
.'11. Compile reposts a.s needcji, based on informa 
tion gathered from local ^hooJ districts, to sul)mit to 
the Office of Education - ' 
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12.r Investigate complamts about local title I ac- 
^tiyities and report back to the complainant. 

The State education agency'^ duties in regard to 
statewide title I programs have been discussed rather 
corrxpletely already. It is important to remember that 
for these programs, the State has the same evaluation 
and dissemination responsibilities as the loca4 school 
district has toyvard, its title I program. 

This chapter concentrates on the State's respon- 
sibilities for overseeing local title I operations. 

APPROVING TITLE I APPLICATIONS 

^The ^^m^ on page 10 discussed title I applica- 
tions- what they must contain and what, information 
parents should be able to find out by reading an ap-, 
plication. The State education agency receives an ap- 
plication fromtach local school district planning a ti- 
tle I prpgram/lt rAust decide whether or not to ap-* 
prove the application. » 

The law includes Specific points that the State must 
look for in determining whether a school district's ap- 
plication may be approved. Thi?se are: 

1 . The project must be designed to meet the special 
educational needs of educationally deprived children 
in school attendance areas with high concentrations of 
children from low income families, and the project 
must be of .sufficient size, scope, and quality to show 
some promise of success. 

2. Educationally deprived children from nonpublic 
schools who live in eligible attendance areas. must have 

. a chance to p^rticipajte in the project. 

3. The school disti'ict must control all funds artd 
own all property phirchased with title I money.- Title I 
moneys will be used fco supplement gj^d not supplant 
State and local fijrids. ^ p 

4 Any project involving construction must fit in 
with the overall State plans for the construction of 
school facilities. All facilities must 'be designed so they 
can be used by handicapped persons. , 



5.. Applications which include funds for planning 
purposes mdst prove that the money is necessary 
because of the unusual nature of the project or 
because the school district does not have the resources 
necessary for proper ^planning. The planning must be 
directly related to the tifle I program. 

6. The school district must have an effective evalua 
tion ^lan. including the use of objective measurements 
of academic achievement. 

7. The school district must submit at least an annual 
report and any other reports that may be required to 
the State to enable the State to evaluate the statewide 
title I effort. — 

> 8. The application and other title I documents, in 
eluding evaluations, must be available to parents and 
the general public. 

9. Teachers and adiflinistrators should' receive infor 
mation about educational research and projects that 
will help them plan and/or operate a better title f pro 
gram. , ^ 

10. Projects involving* construction must consider 
the excellence of building design and the inclusioi^of 
works of arts in the building. 

1 1. Professional staff members and aides should be 
trained together. 

12. Parents must be involved in designing the title I 
program. p 

13. School districts must show that services provided 
with State and local money are comparable in title I 
ah^jHrfon title I schools. 

Most o( these points were discussed in some detail 
earlier in the text. They are repeated here as an in 
>dication of their importance in judging the legality of 
a title i project. If the State does not find evidence in 
the application that these points have been followed, 
then it cannot approve the district s title I application. 
This does not necessarily nrvan that the application is 
rejected. The State education agency will always try to 
work with local school officials to help them revise 
their application and conform to title I lalw and 
regulations. Even if an application is not approved.^ 
the school district has a right to request a hearing q|i\^ 
the rejection. 

The points listed above are not the only things the 
State looks for in a title I application. I he State may 
also question how a school district planned its proj 
ect .was^the needs assessment adequate, were parents 
consulted, was the project limited to those children 
most irr need of help. These are all important con 
siderations in reviewing a title ! application. 

Parents should .remember that they can have a great 
impact on the State's action in reg^d to a schools 
district's title I application. I'he local school district 



must attach the comments of the advisory council and 
other parents in submitting tl^e application ito the 
State. State officials will examine these comments 
.carefully, not only as a. means of seeing how success- 
fully the school district involved parents in its planning 
of the title I p^gram but also as a means of jTssessing 
the extent to which title I guidelines have been fol- 
lowed. . ^ 

MONITORING AND ASSISTING LOCAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

* ' ' . ' 

The use of Federal funds or anj, public moneys for 
that matter— demands some sort of monitoring so tax- 
payers can be sure their taxes are being properly spent. , 

In case of title I, monitoring occurs at two levels; the 
U.S: Office of Education monitors statewide title I 
programs and.^n a few instances, also examines local 
projects; the State education agency is responsible for 
rnonitoring local title I operations. Monitoring can in- 
clude any number of activities. In a sense the examina- 
tion of an application is monitoring, (hat is, checking 
to see that everything is in line with predetermined 
criteria. Studying reports submitted by another agency 
is^nAher form ^f monitoring, Howevei^,- the most ef- 
fective way of monitoring is through onsite visits. 
• The U.S. Office of Education has published a 
booklet fo^State staff members entitled "Cpnductitig 
Onsite Visits." whicb explain^, thf importance of and 
the techniques to be used in an onsite visit. Parents, 
especially members of district ^kivisory councils, will 
want to get a copy of this booklet to better understand 
the rnonitoring function. The l^ooklet will also help 
parents realize jhings they should be looking for in 
observing title I activities within their own school 
districts. 

An onstte visit is simply a trip to the place where a 
project is actually operating. Such a visit can have 
several purposes, to monitor, t"o"5iffer assistance, or to 
identify good program practices. When the purpose of 
a visit is to monitor local title I activities. State staff 
rnembers will be j^bking for thrpe things: 

1 . If the local school district has followed all Federal 
and State guidelines in regard to title I. This is 
sometimes called compliance 

2. If title I activities in the district are the same as 
those described in the application. 

3. How good the title I program is. 

If the onsite visit is general, that is, if it was not ar- ' 
ranged to deal with a specific problem area, then the 
monitors will consider at least the following items: 
target area selection, comparability, panental involve 
ment. privafe school involvement, needs assessment. 
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' project objectives, instructional program develop- 
^ iheAt, project implementation, evaluation, financial 
^ 'management, dissemination activities, and handling 
of complaints. Some gnsite visits will concentrate on 
only one or several of triese items*, perhaps ih answer to 
a complaint or to clarify the district's application or 
evaluation. 

To, be successful, an qnsite visit must be well 
planned. The State education a^ncy should arrange 
-the visit at a time convenient for the school distVict 
superintendent and his staff. The local staff should be 
told the purpose(s) of the visit, how it will be con- 
ducted, and the names of State personnel who will 
visi^. Local and State staff members^hould arrange an 
agenda well in advance of the-scheduled visit; this in 
sures that knowledgeable personnel are available when 
monitors need questions answered. 

The school disti^ict should make sure that not only 
^ administi:ators but also teachers, aides, parents 
(especially members of the ^advisory council), and even 
children are free to talk with the visiting State 
employees. The scljool district should also analyze its 
own title I activities prior tft^the vjsit. This will remind 
all staff members of the details of the project and 
where there are problem areas, if any, making them 
more able to answer questions effectively^ 

The visit itself should begin with a meeting between 
the State monitoring ream and the administrative 
local staff," including the superintendent. This meeting 
is sometimes called an entrance conference. The pur- 
poses of the visit should be discussed at the meeting 
an^ any changes in the agenda should be made so all 
^ participants know exactly what the agenda is. Or 
dinarily the State team will begin its actual monitoring 
by reviewing^administraiive procedures Tor title I with 
project personnel. This may involve an examination of 
some records and conversations with district ad 
ministrators; the school district should be prepared to 
supply State staff members with any information they 
may request. Then the monitoring team will visit ac 
tual project sites, seeing the project in action and talk 
ing'-with teachers, aides, and parents about the proj^ 
ect. The onsile visit should end with another joint 
meeting of State and local staff members at which 
time the State personnel should present their 
preliminary fmdings and recommendations. ^ 

The actual onsite visit should be followed by a for 
mal report, sent to the district superintendent, that 
liists the fmdings and recommendations of the State 
^eam. The State should ^ffer the local school district 
help in solving any pfoblems and should be sure that 
the recommendations of the monitoring team are put 



into effect. The superintendent shjjjild see that title I 
staff members, the parent adyisbry couiicil, and any 
other persojiis >vho participatod in th^onsite visit 
receive copies of the State team's report. 

The second and third types of onsitre visits— those^ 
designed to offer technical assistance to a school 
district or to identify good projects - are often the 
direct results of a monitoring visit. If the monitoring 
team found few problem areas and discovered that the 
project was improving student achievement, it may 
Fecommend th^t the project be publicized throughout 
the State as<a good examptle of a successful title I proj- 
e^jt. This woufd mean -that writers from the Sta^te 
education agency would return to the school di^tri,ct to 
gather more information for publication - how the 
project was'^planned. how it was implemented, what . 
the evaluation results are. On the other hand, if the 
monitqj^ing team found many problems in the local ti- 
tle I progra-m, it can suggest as part of its final report, 
that various specialists on the State staff visit the^e^ool 
district to help solve the problems. For instance, a 
State auditor might he able to help local staff 
members set up an accounting system to keep better 
track of title I fi^ds. A bilingual education specialist 
^ould help local planners design 'a program for 
Spanish speaking children. An evaluation expert 
might help .local staff members design special tests 
directly related to the title 1 program. All these are 
forms of technical assistance; that is,, help provided by* 
experts for a specific purpose. States, with their largest 
staffs, must provide as much technical assistance as 
possib local school districts, just as the Office of 
WucatK ^' an obligation to provide technical 
assistance iw .States when needed. 



PROVIDING ASSURANCES TOlOE" ' 
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Because the Stai<j education age^y has the respon 
sibility of seeing that local .school districts follow title I 
rules, it must prornise the Office of Education c ertain 
conditions are being met throughout the State. The 
law say5 each State must provide three assurances: 

1 ritle I funds will he used only for projects ap 
proved by the State which comply with all Federal 
rules, especially those listed or/pages 3 10. 

2 I he State will have an accounting system to see 
that title I funds are properly distributed and ac 
counted for. 

3. rhe State will submit periodic evaluation reports 
and any other reports^thai may he required to the Of 
fice of P^ducatioM 
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What Are the-Federal Government's 
Responsibilities Under Title I ESEA? 



The General Education Provisions Act of 1970, 
. whidT amended parts of tl^e Elementary and Second- 
/pry Education Act, includes a provision forbidding the 
Federal Government to interfere in the operations of 
J local schools. The law says: "No provisions , , , shall 
be construed to authorize any department, agency, of- 
ficer, or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, admil^istration, or personnel 
of any educational institution, School, or school 
system, or over the selection of library resources, text- 
books, or other printed or published instructional 
materials by any educational institution or school 
system, oar to require the assignmeiit or transportation 
of students or tethers in order to overcome racial im- 
balance." This cjfause does not prohibit the Federal 
Government from enforcing criteria which the law 
authorizes, the U.S. Commis8icm(||^f Education to 
establish. 

Congress required tht pffice of Education, through 
the Commissioner, to noc th^t title I funds were prop- 
erly sf>ent. 

This chapter outlines some of the specific duties of 
the Federal Government in regard to title I. Although 
many of these tasks ape the responsibility oi the Office 
of Education, other Federal agencies are also involved 
in title I. The Bureau of the Census, part of the U S 
Department of Comnlexfe. mi^t provide the Commis- 
sioner with data needed to determine the number of 
children eligible for title I. The Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs in trte U.S. Department of the Interior acts as a 
State education agency in administering the title I pro- 
gram for Indian stii'^^tuv > schools under the Bureau's^ 
jurisdiction. 

^ .All Federal agencies serving deprived children in 
low- income areas must provide the Commissiori^ with 
information he may need to make tij^le I morK^^ec/ 
tive. However, this c'hapter deals primarily with the 
functions pf the Commiteioner himself and the Office 
of Education. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

^ ' . • 

Like most Federal agencies, the organizational 
structure of the Office of Education changes frequent- 
ly. The Office includes s(>ecial units for Teacher 
Corps, the Right-To- Read program, the Indian 
Education program, and program planning and 
evaluation. It also has bureaus responsible; for occupa- 
tional and adult education, postsecondary education, 
and progra^ms for the handicapped. For the parents of 
title I children, the Office's^most important unit is its 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondar^ Education, 

is Bureau includerithe Division of Education foK 
the Disadvantaged, wnich is directly responsible for ti- 
tle I at the Federal level. It also oversees the Follow 
Through and many other elementary and secondary 
school programs that receive Federal assistance. 
> The Division of Education for the Disadvantagecl 
(DED) has several branches. The Migrant Education 
Branch oversees all migrant education projects -fi- 
nanced urider title I. The Program Support Branch 
provides help to StateKand^ local education agencies 
and parents^ in planning and operating better title I 
programs. Its staff includes specialists in parental in- 
volvement, disseminatipn, evaluation, nonpublic 
schools, and in several other important areas. 

The- Program Services ^ Branch develops and 
prepares title I policy directives andiprovides inter- 
pretation and guidance on how title I requirements 
should be carried out. The Program Operations 

i Branch determines that State educational agencies. 

' local school districts, and institutions for negl^ted or 
delinquent children maintain compliance with the law 

f . and the Federal regulations. The Operations Braiich 
consists "of five sectioris (Northe^ast, Northwest, Mi(^ 
SouthWest, Southeast, and Western).. Each section 
covers a geop-aphic area averaging 10 Stages. Each has 
^ small staff to monitor State and local title I programs 
in the respcctiive regions, respond" to parents' and 
citizens' .complaints about title I, and assist school of- 
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ficials in meeting title I requirements. Parents ^{lould 
know the name', address, and telephone number for 
F the branch covering their State. If the local title I of- 
fice cannot provide pairents with this information, they 
should write to their State title I office or to ^e Divi- 
sion of Education Jor the Disadvantaged, U.S. Office 
of Educatiqjw Washington, D,C, 20202. 

F^ERAL RESPONSIBILITIES FOR TITLE 1 

The Elementary and Secondary Edocation Act and 
its amendments include the following tasks as the 
responsibilities of the Commissioner o^ Education 
and/cyr the Office of Education: 

1/ Determine the funding allocation for eligible 
coifnties, State education agencies, outlying ter- 
i-itoriey, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the U.S. 
Dep«irtment of the Interior' This responsibility was 
discussed in part II. ' ^ .yn 

2. Approve applications from State educaition ager 
cies for statewide title I programs. \ 
f'? 3. Withhold funds from any State eduction agencl 
which fails to fulfill its obligations under title I. 

4. Develop and disseminate regulations, program 
guides, and other materials affecting the administra 
tion of title I. 

5. Monitor State and local title I programs. 

6. Provide technical assistance to State education 
agencies and, with State approval, to local school 
districts. 

T'T^equire parental involvement in programs which 
would benefit frpm it. Tl>is was discussed more fully in 
part II.' ^ 

8. Inform the pujblic about federally supported 
education programs. 

9. Compile fiscal, statistical, and program reports 
evaluating the effectiveness of title I for submission to 
Congress and use by the general public. 



Approving or Not Accepting Title I Applications 

Local school district.s submit their title I applica 
tions to the State education agency, not the OfficV of 
Education. Federal title I staff merr^bers may ask to see 
a local application during an onsite visit or to clarify 
any questions about the ^tle I program in any school 
jdistrict. Parer]ts also have a rjg^t to .s^^thrse applica 
tions. / 

But the Office of Education must receive an ap 
plication for any statewide title I^pnogram. This is par 
ticularly important for migrant education programs. 



To approve a title I application for migrant education 
the Coiximissip»«f must be satisfied that the State 
. education agency: v 

1. Will use all title I money for programs and proj- 
ects designed to mee^ the special educational needs of 
nriigrant childrea. 

2. Coordinated its program with similar programs 
in other States, including the exchange'of scHool and 
health records for migrant students,, 

For the general title I pnrogram the State must assure 
' the Commissioner that: 

1. Title r money will be used only for projects 
specifically approved by the State education agency 
>yhich tneel all Federal requirements. 

2. It will maintain adequate financial records to ac- 
count for the expenditure of Federal funds. 

3. It will submit periodic (usually annual) reports 
evaluating the effectiveness of the State title I program 
and any^other reports the Office of Education may re- 

The Commissioner may withhold title I funds from 
any^ State which does not meet these requirements. 
Before an application can be rejected, however, the 
State education agency must have adequate notice and 
be given the opportunity for a hearing. 

Fkteral Rules Governing Title I 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act and 
its amendjpents include the le'gal requirements for title 
I. Howevei^ some of the^e legal^quirements need to 
be further explained to be practical. And the law also 
includes a number of references to additional re- 
quirements which the Commissioner may set. 

The Office of Education uses two means of inform- 
ing State and local school officials of Federal re- 
quirements for title I - regulations and program difec 
tives. Parents will want to he familiar with all th^se to ^ 

3 understand the title I Wogram. 
ew regulations are usuaKy published for title I 
after any amendments to 6he law are passed: the 
regulations explain the amendments, putting them in- 
to poetical terms. All regulations mifst be pt^lished 
in th?federal Register. They become effective W-days 
aft^r publication. The LEA must provide the parent 
advisory council with copies of these regulations. 

Although the Offic'e of Education has issued more 
than 70 program directives (formerly called program 
guides) about title I. only 10 to 20 c^" these are active at 
any one time. The program- d^re^ttves are policy 
statements sent to the Chief State School Officer. of 
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each State: he is responsible for seeing that the mfor- 
mation is passed on to local school officials. Many of 
the program directij^es dtfal with financial and survey 
information applicirf^e 6nly ifor the fiscal year in 
which they are issued. Others^become outdated as new 
directives are issued. ^Each local school district should 
have a complete file of title I program guides an<J 
directives. Parents may want to look through this file 
to understand the hist6ry of title I and how present 
policies developed. 

Overseeing State and Local Title I Programs 

Items 5 and 6 at the beginning of this chapter dealt 
with the Federal Government's responsibility to 
oversee Stat^and local title I programs. Staff members 
of the operations sectV^ns monitor these programs by 
visiting each State at least once a year. During such a 
visit Federal employees examine S^t€ t ule I records. 
talk%vith State education officials, and visit several ti- 
tle I projects within the State. They review their find 
ings with the Stat^ title I coordinator and his staff, of 
fering assistance to overcome any problems they^may 
have found. In addition, specialists fcmm the Division 
of Education for the Disadvantaged's^Program Sup 
port Branch are also available to help. Staff members 
from this branch conduct periodic vyorkshops in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to keep State and local title 
I staff members up to date about title I rules and 
policies. 

• Part of the monitoring of title I programs involves 
fiscal audits conducted by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, of which the Office 
of Education is a part. Each State is audited about 
once every 3 to 4 years. An audit is primarily con 
cerned with financial records to insure that title I 
funds have been properly spent. Parents should find 
out when the latest audit in their State took place and 
what the results of that audit were. 

Publishing Information About Title I 

Just as each State must submit an annual report 
about Its title I program to the Office of Education, 
the Office itself must give Congress a report once a 
year about the title I prograrn nationwide. Congress 
may also require other repots. For instance, in 1972 
the Office of Education had tosubn^U-ii report on how 
funds were allocated under title I. including an 
evaluation of how well States divided their title I 
money among local schod districts and how well local 
districts selected project/ areas. All these reports 



become public information once they are submitted to 
Congress. 

* • \ 1 

In addition to these required reports, the Office of \ 

> Education publishes a wide variety of materials to h^lp | 

educatdrs And interested citizens know more about ti- / 

tie I. Amohg^he books parents may want to have dJ 

copy of are: ^r~- ^ . / 

1. Questions and Answers: Programs for Eduea- 
tionally Deprived Children Under ESEA Title I. — 
This.bnvelope-size booklet contains about 70 ques- 
tions and answers about the local title I program. It 
deals with the eligibility of school districts, children, 
and projects, applications for funds, allocation of 
funds, and records and reports required by title I. 

2. Questions and Answers: Migrant Children On- 
der ESEA Title /. - Using the same format as #1, 
this booklet answers commonly asked questions 

^beu* the title I program for migrant children. 

3. Questions and Answers: Neglected and Delin- 
quent Children Under ESEA Title I. - This booklet 
deals with the title I program for children in State or 
local institutions for the neglected or^linquent. 

4 Compilation of /Legislation on Title I. — This 
book puts together the original legislation and alF* 
the amendments for title I. ^ 

?. Parental Involvement in Title I ESEA —This 
• is a handbook for local school officials^ explaining 
the history of, the need for, and ways of iUiplement- 
ing a stronff parental involvement program. 

6. iVorking^iSOgether. -Csise studies oL Title I 
ESEA Program in Four Desegregated SchooJ Dis- 
tricts: Berkeley. Calif.; Hillsborough County, Fla.; 
Moore County. N.C., and Searcy. Ark. All four 
studies examine not only the desegreg^fion plans 
of each district but also the compensatory educa- 
tion program sponsored under title 1 of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary ^ucation 

7. Educational Program a [lis 
book describes exemplary ational pi j^rams* 
that were developed by the lo( il school di.stricts. 
The document contains descriptions of title I proj- ' 
ects as well as "programs funded through other 
Federal sources. This book may serve as a resource 
for program ideas. It provides a concise review of 
programs that are already successfully meetrng the * 
challenges of providing high quality educational 
opportunities for learners of various ages. 

Other booklets dealing with title I have been men 
tioned elsewhere in this book. In addition, the Depart 



ihcnt of Health, Education, and >Vcifarc publishes 
many general education booklets which may be of in- 
terest to parents. These include annual statistical 
reports on the status of public education, projections 



ofy educational statistics for the next decade, and 
general summaries of the types of programs financed 
by the Office of Education. 
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Howl Does rSchool District 
C^et Title I ESfA Funds?^ 



Title I ESI lA is a Federal aid to education program 
involving three levels of government. Some grants are 
fo^ State-operated programs, others for local title 
programs. Parents will be particularly concerned with 
the funding process for local programs. [ 

The Di>?ision of Education, through jits National 
Center for Education Statistics, figi^es • out how 
mucrh money each county will pet according to how 
much money Congress has madf ivailabie for title I 
programs. The amount Congress sets aside for titW ' 
each year is the appropnati' " 

Each State Education >KA) divia i 

counity grarvts au.ong school disn icts within each coun 
ty^ This process is ( ailed suballocation. ^ 

In some cases, school districts may also receive 
special grants under title I - incentive grants or grants 
to urban and rural areas with many poor children. 
Each school district must submit ^n application to the 
State explaining how it$ title I funds will be used. 
This chapter explains these steps in detail. , 
In discussing the title I funding process, it is impor- 
tant to understand some commonly used words. Title I 
funds are appropriated ^ch fiscal year. A fiscal year is 
not the same as the calendar year; it runs froil^Dc 
tober 1 to the. following 'September 30, rather* than' 
from January 1 to December 31 The abbreviation FY 
stands for fiscal year. 

SEA is an abbreviation for State education a^t&ticy. 
Each Statr has an Office responsible for overseeing the 
us^ of title I' funds and most other school program*. In 
different States, the SEA m,ay be referred to as the 
Department of Education, or the Department of 
Public Instruction, or known by^ome other name. 

LEA stands for local education agency, another 
name for a local school district. Although LEA is 
usually used in the law. this book most often uses the 
term local school district. 
/ Other t^rms are explained within the context of the 



DETERMINING COUNTY 6rANTS 



chapter. 



In determining the amount available for local title I 
programs^ the law says tb^ Commissioner of Education 
should compute basic grants for each county. Actually 
staff meml^rs of the National Center for Education 
Statistics, a part of the Division of Education, decide 
!low jnnuch title I rnbney e^ch coutity is eligible to 
receive. They use data provided by the Ceinsus Bqreau 
lul othn <o . I ces. 

* I funds a C9unty must have at least 
i{) chiiiXii . iti one or -a combination of the following 
categories: 

1. Children aged 5 to 17 from families with an an- 
nual income below the poverty level as determined by 
the Orshansky Index. The Orshanskylj^feidex is a for^ 
mula used to identify poor families. In fSdition to 
family income the formula considers fatniTy size, 
whether a nonfarm or farm family is involve<J and the 
sex of the head of household. For example, the Or- 
shansky formula poverty level figure worked out at ap- 
proximately $3,750ifor a' nonfarm family of four at the 
time of the 1970 cehsus^ This^gure>is brought up to 
date each year, and for the same nonfarm family of 
four in 197-6 the figure was $5,500. 

2. Two-thirds of' the children aged 5 to 17 from 
families receiving payments above the poverty level 
through \id to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC). 

3. Children in locally run institutions for neglected 
and delinquent . 

4> Children in foster homes supported by public 
funds within the county. 

This is the first step parents should look at to be sure 
their local school district is getting its fair share of title 
I funds. Be sure all eligible families are on the AFDC 
list. Figure 4 shows the total number of children in 
these four categories in fiscal year 1975. 
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To determine the maximurn>title I grant a €oun^ 
'may receive, add .up the number of children in the 
four categories: Multiply the sum by 40 percent of the 
State average per- pupil expenditure. If 32 percent of 
the national average per- pupil expenditure is higher 
than the previbusly calculated Tigure. then this higher 
figure will be ilsed. If, however, the first figure (40% 
percent of the State average) is higher than 40 percentj^ 
of the National average per-pupil expenditure, then 
the lower of these two figures will be used. Thus the 
current fomnufa provides a floor for poor States and a 
ceiling for the wealthier ones. It is ffnpoiiant^ to note 
^ that Public Law'95-380 specifies th^t no local school 
district will recei>?e less than 85 percent of the prior 
years allocation. The average per-pupil cxf>enditure is 
the total amount spent on puWic elementary and 
secondary education in the State (or Nation) divTiJ^ 
by the number of children in grades K 12 in the State 
(or Nation). 

Title I funds are not sufficient to provide States with 
enough-money to serve all children who are eligible to 
participate in the program, rhe amounts needed to 
serve all such children are ratably reduced according 
to the amount of title 1 money appropriated by Con 
grcss. Ratable reduction means that each county 
receives the same percentage of the money actually ap 
prqp'riated as^ it would receive if title I were f^lly 
funded. 

SUBALLOCATING COUNTY FUNDS 

Once the SF.A is notified of its total grant for local 
title I programs. It divide«i the funds among eligible 
school districts in each county. To be eligible for title I 
funds, a school district must have at least 10 children 
^in the 4 categories listed on page 49. 

Kight * States <fo not have to suballocate county 
grants because there is only one school district for each 
cftuntv in the State; i c. where these boundaries are 



not fhe same, the money is di^ed according to the 
total number of cjiildren in the four categories on page 
49. AFDC or census data indicating income figures ajre 
generally me best sources for determiriing the current 
distributior^of such children, although other data 
sources may be more accurate ivL certain States. If 
more than tjne data source is used, more emphasis 
should be given to most accurate source of infor- 
mation.' 

It is extremely important for parents to find out how 
the SEA suballocates funds and to determine'^hether 
the method used iS the best indicator of how many^ 
needy children are in each school district. 

Nearly half the States use both AFDC and census 
data to compute local grants. Some also use enroll- 
merit figures as a factor in deternriining title I grants. 

Although^ an SEA may use different method^to 
suballocate funds in different counties, the method 
must b^ the same f^r all school districts/ within, one 
county. 



FIGURE 4. 



-NuiTibei^^ Children Counted in 
Oetgrlrmmng Grants for Local 
School Districts Under Title I. 
Fiscal Year 1975 



Millions 

0 1'^2'3 4 56 78 



Total ^B^^^^B 

Low income . . ^^^^^^^^h 

AFDC V ^691.952 * 

Foster children m 204,259 
Institutionalized ■ 67,682' ' 



8.664.24 



7,700,368 



Use this space for recording the number of childrenin each category in your school district. Parents m^y 
get this mformation from local school officials. 
V 
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Use the space].b^lo^ to describe the^rietbod your ESEA i/<usij>g in dividing county 
/^gr^ants among looilxschool districts. 



SPECIAL GRANTS FOR LOCAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 



The first type of ^ant is an incentive grant, 
available lactates which do better, thartr the nalipnal 
average in supporting public education. This average 
is called the natibnal effort index; it is the sum of all 
non-Federal money fipent on elementary and second- 
ary* education dividro by tht total personal income in 
the United States (or the State in figuring out the 
State-effort index). The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce provides the statistics needed to figure out this 
ratio. A State may receive a maximum of $1 per eligi 
ble title I student for each one-hAindredth of a percent 
by which it surpasses the national effort index. 

In fiscal year 1975. $13,861,386 in title I funds were 
given as incentive grants to 22 St^es - Alaska. Colorado. 
Connecticut. Delaware. Iowa. Louisis^na. Maine, Mary 
land. Massachusetts. Michigan. Minnesota, Montana. 

ew Jersey. New Mexico, New York. Oregon, Pennsyl 
v^pia. Utah. Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Eligible States must submit an app|||ication to the 
U.S. Office of Education explaining how the incentive 
grants will be distributed to local school districts. The 
law says school districts most in need of financial help 
should receive the money, and the Office of Education 
requires that a sch^ district receiving an incentive 
grant have an effort inde^at least equal to that of the 



State ^d that fhe district be willing to use the mor\ey ^ 
for an innovative title I project. • 

The second type of grant goes to urban and rural 
school districts with large numbers or a high percen- 
tage of poor children. 

STATE TITLE I GRANTS 

The original legislation for title I, Public Law 
89-10, only approved funds for local title I programs 
and costs to the State education agency for administer- 
ing the local programs. Later the law was amended to 
• provide funds for State programs. Thes^ statewide 
programs were for specific groups of ^children — 
migrant children and children living in State institu- 
tions for the handicapped, neglected, or delinquent. 
Th^ DTS. Department of the Interior (Bureau of In- 
^dian Affairs) also began receiving funds to operate ti- 
tle I programs on Indian reservations. The SEA riiay 
plan and administer spme of these statewide programs 
in cooperatiorf with some otlier State office, but it is 
tjie SEA which has the legal and financial responsibili- 
ty for all title I activities. 

The SEA may also%secip to $150,000 or 1 percent, 
whichever is higher, of the State title I allocation to 
cover the costs of overseeing title I programs. 

Table 4 gives a cample te breakdown of aU^title I 
allotments for FY 1978. Bothif^national and State 
figures are included. 
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What Schools ' 
Offer a Trtle I Program? 



Figure 5 illusjtrates the process of getting title I funds 
from the Federal Government to local school districts. 
'Congycsa appppriates the moneys The U.S. Office of 
Educationaetermines how tpuch each eligible coimty 
will receive and sends the money for all the eligible" 
counti^ in>ach State to the State education agency. 
Then the ^EA. divides each county's share among 
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school districts ^within the county. This is the point at 
which the last chapter stopped. 

Once school districts kijow how much title I money 
th ey wi ll get, they must decide which schools in the 
district will be project areas. K project area is an atten- ■ 
dance area whose children will get title I services, ^n. 
attendance area is the neighborhood from which a 
school gets its students. Most school districts assign 
children to certain schools. on the basis of geographic 
boundaries. The area within the boundaries for each 
school is an attendance area. Under title^I eli^t>le at- 
tendance areas are those viith morci^or a higher percen- 
tage of children from low- income^ families than the^ 
average attendance area in the school/ distric;^ has. 

The process for selecting eligible attendance areas 
and project areas is one of the ^lost difficult tasks in 
planning a title I program. Parents must be sure' that 
school officials follow the righjt procedure in determin- 
ing thiese^ areas. ; ^54- 

The U.S. Office of Education p(h)li^ed a handbook 
for local school officials describing this process. Every 
parent council should ^ave a copy of the handboook 
entitled "Title I ESErf'Selecting Target Areas.** 

There are eight steps involved in determining eligi- 
ble attendance areas: 

1 . Decide what data are the best indicatory of where 
poor children live. 

2. Collect data. 

3. Fit the data to school attendance areas. 

4. Weigh multiple data sources. 

5. Figure out the number and percentzr^e of poor 
children in each area. 

6. Rank the areas. ^ 

7. Figure out the percentage and average number of 
poor children in the district as a whole. 

8. Select eligible attendance areas. »* 
These steps are explained in this chapter. 
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DATA SOURCES , 

To finA o\\i which school atteiKiance areas are eligi- , 
ble \ar title I, a school district needs two essential 
pieces of information — the total number of schoolage^ 
child^ikn liviiig in the attendance area and the number • 
or percentage of those children who come from poor 
families.' 

Most school districts will know' how many children 
^live in each attendance area. This number shouTd in- \ 
elude children attending nonpublic schools, dropouts, 
and children in institutions for the neglected or the 
' delinquent. ■ ^ 

The number of children who come, from potfr 
fandilies is harder to detiermine. Title I is often referred/ 
to as a program for poor children, bul^here is no way 
pf fmding oUt if children are poor. Actually, the law 
talks about<children from low-income families; that is, 
fapiilies with an annual income below the poverty 
level. . ' . 

There are^ a number of ways of finding out how 
many low-income families live in different parts of a 
school district. The best sources are census and Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) data. A 
school district may use only one source of information 
or several in counting children from low-income " 
families, but it must use the same data sources fox all 
attendance areas. 

Census Data « 

The U.S. Census Bureau conducts a national census 
every 10 years; this i« called the Census of Population 
and Housing, The census includes a special calcula- 
tion of poverty based on family siir and income as well 
as dat^ on ethnic groups, income.levels, employment, 
housing, and numbers of children. The most useful in- 
foVmation for a school district "deciding which ai-eas 
should receive title I services will be the number of 
. families with incomes bel6w 52.000, $3,000, and 
'$4,000. Using this information, school officials can 
find out the number of children from low income 
families by multiplying the number of children m an 
area the percentage of low income families^. For in 
stance, if there are 432 families and 1 .350 children in 
an attendance area and the census indicates 108 
families in the area have incomes below $2,000, then 
25 percent of the families are poor. Multiply the 1,350 
children by 25 percent and you get a total of 337^/4 
poor children. 

In rural areas of the Country census data are 
gathered according to geographic areas known as 
enumeration districts. Because these districts often 
have the same boundaries as townships, the boun 



^ daries will probably coincide with school district lines. 
This is not true in urban areas where census data are 
collected in larger blocks. There are 247 Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical^ Areas (SMSA's) in the coun- 
try; ihe Census Bureau divides these areas into census 
tracts or blocks in reporting information about the 
areas. A census block i$ uisually the same as a city 
block. *A. census tract is an area where arf average of 
4,0iM) people live., School district officials' must ask the 
Census Bureau to take information gathered by census 
block and tract and apply it to school district boun- 
daries or do this data application themselves. Title ^ 
ESEA Selecting Target /4reaj ' describes how census 
data can be determined for each attendance area. 

AFDC Data y 

While census data probably give the most, complete 
information about the location and number of Uow- 
income families, at the end of the 10 years for which 
the data are used the information will nb longer beHip 
to date. Therefore, it may be necessary for school op^ 
ficials to find more curf^ent figures in counting- the 
number of poor children in each attendance area. 
^ Since income levels and the niimber of children in 
the family determine w&cther or not a family receives 
AFDC, it is natural that ihe office in charge of AFDC, 
usually the city, county, or State welfare office, has 
facts and figures on the number of poor children in the 
school district. Some States make the number of 
AFDC children, by street address, available ea<;h year,^,*^ 
School officials may need to take this AFDC data and ^ 
apply it to school attendance areas; in some "cases the 
welfare office may do this. Title I ESEA ^electing 
Target Areas describes this process. 1 

The difficulty with AFDC data is that they do not 
^clude all families with low incomes. Some families 
may not- have lived in the area long enough to qualify 
for AFDC help. Oth^ may not wish to ask for help. 
Therefore, school officials should find some other way 
of counting poor fainilies without AFDC aid and use 
this information along with the AFDC data. 

Other Data Sources 

Health, employment, food program, and parental 
survey data can also be helpful in determining the 
number of children in each attendance area. A paren- 
tal survey, asking parents questions about family in- 
come and number of children, would probably be the 
easiest way to count poor children in a school district. 
But some parents may not want to answer such ques- 
tions; they may not^be able to answer them; or the 
^Bswers may.be incomplete or ijiaccurate. However, a 
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survey, particularly if it is done as part of a home visit 
by a ttoacher, can be helpful, especially in identij^g 
low-inconie families who do not get AFDC payments. 
Title I parents can encourage other parents to 
cooperate with such a survey so all eligible children are 
■ counted. 

. Many health statistics, including infant mortality 
and the uic of free clinics, reflect wheVe poor families 
live. However, it is hard to r^elate this data to number 
of children so this information should be used only in 
combination with other data. 

Because the free lunch prijgr^im is*for poor children, 
colinting the number of Children getting' free iunch in^ 
each school is a good in dica tion of the poor children in 
the school. But this /figure"Vstill incomplete. Many 
nonpublic* schools do nol h^ve free lunch programs. 
Some public school children do not sign up for free 
lunches. Like all the above sources, free lunch 
statistics should be used with census or AFDC data to 
be sure they reflect ah adequate qumber of poor 
children. 

Weighing Data Sources ^ ^ 

• If more than one data source is lued in determining 



the number of children from l6w-ii>come faiiiijies in 
each attendance area,, school officials' must evaluate 
the importance arid reliability of each data source arid 
give it a, weight. Usually census and/or AFD(^ data wwll 
be given the greatest weight. 

For instande, if a school district has a low-income, 
population which does not receive AFDC, it might use 
the following weights: AFDC~80 percent; and free 
lunch — 20 percent. In a district which fias had a sud- 
den growth in the number of low- income families since 
the last census, the weights might be: census— 40 per- 
cent; AFDC~40 percent; and free lunch-20 percent. 

When using different data sources, it is also impor- 
tant to be sure all sources deal with the same umt; for 
instance, number of children. In the first distHct 
described above, you would need the following 
statistics^ 

c 

'1. Total number of children aged 5 to 17. 

2v^^otal number of children 5 to 17 in families 
receiving AFDC. - \^ 

3. Total numjjer of children who receive free lunch. 
All data have been turned into number of children. 
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Use this space to describe the data sources your school district uses in determining the number 
of poor children in each attendance area. Record the weights assigned to each data source if more 
than one is used. * 
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SELECTING ELIGIBLE>nENDANCE AREAS 

The last four steps listed on page 53 involve selecting 
eligible attendance areas. ' 

The first' thing to do is figure out the niimber and 
percentage of poor children in each attend^ince area 
within the school district. This is simpler if only one 
data source was used; if More than one source was 
used, multiply the number of children in each 
category by the weight percentage assigned to the data 
source ah'd a^d the results. 

It IS necessary to figure out both numbers arid 
percentages of poor children because there are t\vo 
v*ways of determining which schools have the'mpst^poor 
children. For example, school A has 300 students and 
120 of them are from low- income families. School B 
has 100 students and^all of them are poor. Some 
educators and parents will look at these figures and say 
school A is the poorest iSecause it has more poor 
children. Others will say school B needs more help 
because 100 percent of its enrollment are poor. 

Title I guidelines say a school district may use either 
numbers or percentages of poor chiUlren to determine 
which schools are eligible for title I cervices. 

Once the numbers and percentages for each at tern 
dance' area are computed, school official^ must rank 
the areas. Elementary and secondary school atteh- , 
dance areas may^ be ranlced separately; Then they 
must figure out the average number of poor^ children 
for an attendance area within the district and the 
percentage of children from low-Income families in 
the whole district. ■ - 

.These district averages and percentages are used to 
compare the figure^ -j^c^ch attendance area. An at- 
:tendwic^riMrg|fc-wuh tfe^-^ifh^^ or more children 

from IdW- irP^nie 'famiiif s t^^ the-district av«*ragfTllr 
with an equial or Higher percentage of ^pqpr children is 
eligible for title I services. As an example, take a 
school district with eight attendance areas. 

There are 4,600 children in the school district; 
1 ,455 of them are poor. This means there is an average 
of 181 .8 poor children for each attendance area. The 
percentage of poor children in the district is 31.6, 

^According to these figures, attendance ^r^as C, D, 
E, G, and H are eligijble for title I services based on 
percentages. Using numbers of poor children, are^s A. 
D, E, and G are eligible. Areas D, E, and G are eligi 
ble i^ing either method, 

Jiix of the eight attendance^i^as are eligible accord 
ing to at least one of the title I criteria, but not all of 
them will be selected as project areas. 




Attendance area 


Percentage of 
poor children 


Number of 

poor 
chifdrem 


A 




200 


B 


. 20 , 


160 


C 


40 


100 


D 


75 


300 


E 


40 


320 • 


F 


10 


50 ' 


G 


33 


200 


' H ' 


50 


125 
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SELECTING PRC^JECT AREAS 

Although school officials may use either of two 
methods to select eligible attendance areas for title I, 
the actual number of project areas (areas where title I 
services a're offered) cannot be more than the number 
of eligible areas according to only the number or 
percentage method of selection. ' In the aforemen- 
tioned example, fiv^ areas were eligible according to 
percentages; four, were eligible accordingTb numbers 
of poor children. Thus, the school district may have no 
more than five project areas, even though there are six- 
eligible afeas. 

' There are thre^ basic rules for selecting project 
areas; 

I. An attendance area rriust*have a higher number' 
^•percentage of children from low- income families 
jPsa the district average. ^ 

^. No more attendance ^rea,S than either the 
^ percentage ^r numbers ranking alone would prj^de 
may be ^elected as project area^ V 

3. In most cases, no eligible attendance area should 
be skipped in selecting project areas. In the above ex- 
ample, this means you could not choose areafc as an 
attendance area instead of area H because H has a 
higher percentage of poor children than C. 

Using these three rules, the project areas for the 
sample school district would be: ^ 

Percentage /nethod C, D, E, G, H 

Numbers method A, D, E, G 

Combination method - A, D, E, G, H 

The other possible cbmbination- A, C, D, E, G 
would violate r Jle 3 by skipping H in favor of C. 

In some cases the tlifferences in eligible attendance 
afeas selected using one method or the other will vary 
much more than in the example above. It is then up to 



the local school district officials to decide whether it b 
more important to help children from an attendance 
.area with perhaps a smaller number but a higher 
percentage of children from low-income families or to 
help areas with large numbers of poor children. 
Generally, school districts base their selection of pro- 
ject areas on the percentage basis. Parents should 
know what policy their school district follows. 

If there is little difference'in the percentage of poor 
children in attendance areas within the school district, 
the whole district may be a project area. This can be 
done only if the difference ariiong attendance areas 
within tlie district is much less than the average dif- 
ference within the State. For instance, a schpol district ' 
may have a difference of only 5 percent, with the 
percentage of poor children in its attendance afeas 
ranging from 28 to 33 percent. Five other districts in 
the State have differences of 4C^. 25, 30. 15, and 60, 
percent; the average difference in the State is 34 per 
cent, much higher than the district with only a 
5 -percent variance^ 

SELECTING TARGET AREAS IN DESEGREGATED 
DISTRICTS 

1. 

Desegregation caused some problems in the selec 
tion ofa^tle I target areas in certain school districts. 
Since some scjiool distric^s^^peided school attendance 
on the basis of race rather than geographic residence, 
Reboots ratbtr than attendance areas became project 
areas. This type of segregation is no longer legal. 

As^scho^lJiistricts desegregated, some adopted free- 
dom of choice plans wl}ich allowed students t6 choose 
the school they wished tp attend. Title I was sometimes 
used to discourage children from changing schools; if 
they transferred, they would lose their title I services. 
To prevent this, the Federal Government approved a 
^follow-the child concept. This allowed a child who 
had been receiving title I services to' get such help even 
if he« transferred to a nontitle I school. 

The follow-the-child concept is no longer legal in ti- 
tle I. Desegregated school districts must establish new 
attendance areas and include the change in atten 
dance pat terns/frT their title I application. The process 
oi selecting target areas i.s then the same as for any 
ojther school district. Once new attendance area 
boundaries are set, school ofHcfals Should rank the 
areas according to the number and percentage "of poor 
children. Areas above the district average are eligibfe 
for title I. Figure 6 shows four ways of establishing new 
atte/idance area ^undaries in a desegregated school 
oj^ritt. 



FIGURE 6.— -Establishing New Attendance Area 
Boundaries in a Desegregated 

School^District 



Before 

desegregation 




Districf average of poor, children: 30% 
New A— 26% B— 58% C— 10%. / 

attendance 
areas 




A— 29% B— ^5% 
C— 20%- 





A— 41% B— 39% 
C7-14% 



-37% B-^29% 
C— 28% 




A— 33% B— 30% 
^ C— 31% 



Explanation: Solid areas are eligible attendance areas. 
Area witnjn dotted lines is original 
eligible attendance area. 
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In some local school districts childFen. residing in 
eligible attendance areas will be assigned in schools 
- whose attendance areas are not eligible title I atten- 
da/ice areas; e.g., students voluntarily transfer^^ing 
from "schools in which they are in a racial majority to 
schools in which they are in a racial minority. Educa- 
tionally deprived children transferring under these cir- 
cumstances are still eligible to receive title I services, 
and should have their needs^ssessed along with those 
of the other children residing" within eligible areas. ^ 
If a school closes'as part of a desegregationnlan, the 
neighborhoc^l served by the school becomi^[ part of 
another schgol's attendance area. If, in order to meet 
desegregation orders, a .school district establishes at- 
tendarvtfe areas where "^rt of the area is separated 
from th'e othet-flm, the number of children in the en- 
tire attendance area should 
eligibility for title I. 



be cojCfnted in determining 



*1 



\ 
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Parenu should be sure that titleJL^nds are not be- 
ing uflcd to promote segregation. On the other hand» 
they should check to see that the school district is not 



using title li/funds to irpplementli desegregation plan. 
Children in title I programs should be chosen on the 

basis of educations^! need, not race. 
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Glossary 



This glossary defines sOme of the words used 
throughout this book. Ahhough most ot the words are 
Refined in the tex^ the first time rtiey .appear, the^ 
glossary is aaeasy \jtay to review these definitioVis whjert 
th^ words ^peaj^gain. 

L Aid to Families \^^ith Depehdeitt Children. — 
Often referred to as AFDC. or ADC. this program 
provides money to families who do not earn enough 
to support, their children. The amount of AFDC 
money granted depends on th^ number of chil> • 
dren in the family^and the fan^ly!» income: St^te 
^ AFDC pianos ar# approved uri^der title IV of the 
Social ^cfcurity. Act. ; ' ' 

2. Allocation — An. allocation is the amount of 
• money actually set aside for a State or local school 

district under title L (See also Ap^opriation and 
Authorization.) 

3. Application — An^application is a legal document 
submitted by the local school district to the State 
Department of Education, for approval. In the 
case of the title I migriint program the application 
is submitted by the State to the U.S. Office of 
Education (USQE). The application describes the 
district s or State's project. It must\ncJude a de 

^ scription of each component making up the tftle I 
project, a detailed budget, an evaluation plan, 
and various assurances that all title I rules have 
been followed. 

Appropriation — An appropriation is the amount 
of money made availabl^^5y the Congress of the 
United fetates to support a national program. 

Attendance Area — An attendance area is the 
geogrkpmir area served by a particular scfef^ol. 

Audit— A review of records and docutnents to 
/determine that the pr<5gram or project ii-operat 
ing" properly, that required obligatiorts have beerv 
recorded and all proce^^j;esxelati^ to spending 
of money have been maintained. 
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7. Authorizatiqp — The maximum allowable amount 
which Congress could appropriate for title I ac- 
cording to |he formula ij^ the law is called the 
authorization. 

. 8., Average Daily Attendance — Average daily at- 
tendance is the average number of children in 
school each dqy. Every State has its own way of 
computing average daily attendance. Some States 
indude students who were only In school for a 
hSrIf day wl^je others do not; some include pre- 
school childr^iTnothers do not. 

9. Average Per-Pupil Expenditure — Average per 
pupil expenfliture is the total amount of State and 
local money spenr on public elementary and sec- 
ondary education inV^State (or Nation) divided 
by the number of chjfldr^ in public elementary 
and secondary schools in the State (or Nation). 

10. Census — The census is a population and housing 
survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, ^nce every 10 
years. A new law provide* that census data will be 

' 7;Dnducted every 5 years beginning in 1980. It pro- 
' vides statistics on family income and number of 
children. This information is used to determine 
where large numbers of low-income children live. 

11. Comparability — For title I. comparability means- 
that students in title I schools receive as many 
services (though they need not *be the same) fmm 
State and local funds as students in non-titWf 



12. 



13. 



14. 



schools. . /'^^^~ 

Compliance — Compliance means ha^jng^^ffowed 
all the rules fofTitl^I. 

Concentration — Concentration means li/niting 
the use of title 1 funds td the children who have the 
greatest* educational need. 

County — ;A county is a geographic political sub- 
division within a State. Counties in most States 
include several school districts. 
\ 
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1S» Educationally Deprived Child — An educational- 
ly deprived cHild is one who is behind in school. 
He is not doing the school work expected of chil- 
dren his age because of economic, social, lan- 
guage, or cultural problems. j 

16. Effort Index — The effort index is the amount "of 
all non-,Federal money spent on public elementary 
and secondary education in a State (or Natign') 

^ divided by t^e total personal income in the State 
(or Nation): 

17. Elementary and Secondary Education ^ct 

(ESEA)-T-This"act (Public Law 8910), p-assed m 
. 1965, included provisions under title I to fund 
projects, to help educationally deprived children, 
Other titles are used to expand school library 
services, and fund new kinds of education pro- 
grams. Later amendments provided for bilingual 
education and dropout prevention programs. 



18. Fiscal Year — Thfi fiscal year is October 1 to Sep- 
tember 30. (For example, October 1, 1977 to 
September 30^ 1978, is fiscal year 1978.) 

'^^ ...if \ ^ 

19. Grant — A grant is the, amount of money given 

to an agency for a particular purpose. Under title 
a grant is givefi to a State or local education 
agency to provide special educational services for 
educationally deprived children in low-income 
areas when its project application has been ap- 
proved. The.^ant cannot be more than the al- 
location. ' • « ' \» 
^' ^ . 

20. Local Education Agency — Foi; title 1, local edu- 
cation aoency (LEA) nqeans a board of education 
or some^ather legSl g^iithtrfit^ having, adrriinistra-/ 
tive control over piiblic' ^l}apai^|gji in a county, 
township, or school district. . 



worker or migratory fisherman who ci-osses school 
district boundaries during the year. A migrant 
child may cross ^Iftrict boundaries Within the. 
same State (intrasyate) or ^between several States 
(Interstate), so he attends/school in more than one 
school district during the year. 

24» Monitoring— Monitoring means checking or 
overseeing to be sure everything is all right or, in 
' the case ^of title 1, that project application arul 
project. operations follow Federal and State rulesl 

25. Needs Assessment — A need^ assessment is a study 
of a child's educational problems and how they 
can be solved. 

26. ^ Onsite Visit — An'onsite visit is a trip to a project 
locatidn. It may h^ve several purposes— to moni- 
tor, to provide te^hnic;ai assistance, or to identify 
good practices. ^. 

Program — A title I program is all the projects 
in a school district or State. 
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28v ^Project — A project Is a set^ of activities designed 
Incorrect a specific educational problem of a 
hmited number of educationally deprived 
children. 

29. Ratable Reduction — Ratable reduction is the 
process of giving each §tate and county its fair 
share of title 1 fuAcls by giving them the same 
percentage they would be eligible to receive if the 
prograErp were funded at its -full authorization. 

30. Regulations — Regulatioi:is are i\iles for title 1. 
Federal regulations must be published in the 
Federal Register and become effective 30 days 
after publication. They usually explain or expand 
on some part of the law. States may also issue 
rules and {Vocedures for title 1. as long ^ they do 

^ not conflict with Federal regulations and law. 
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Low-Income Factor — The low-income factcA* is 
the amount of money a famiTy can eSrn annually Ij^s^ 

in order for children ih that family to be counted >^L|State Ed^cat^on Agency— State education agency 
in fmding out how miny children are eligible for/^ (^A),refers to the officer or office responsible for 
title I services. This it used only at the national! supemsing public secondary and elementary 

^^^ducathiTJ in the State. 

32- Suballocauon-— Suballocation i^thc way by whijch 
a State ed^ication agency divides title I funds al- 
locatcd^tfi^each eligible county in the State among 
school districts within each county. 



level for makiitg allcteatiops^tKi^^r the formula 
prescribed in tli^ law. y ^ 

Maintenance of Effort — Maintenance of effort 
means that the State or local school ^district^ 
must continue to support public elementary^nd 
secondary schools witRin the State (or diyrict) to 
the same extent or better thpn it did before title I 
funds were available. 



33. Supplant — Supplant m^ans to replace or to be 
used yistead of. Title I funds may not be used to 
supplarVt^ State or local funds for education. 



23. M.i^rant Child — A migrant' child is one whose 
parent or guardian is a migratory agricultural 
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34. Supplemen 
I funds sh^)u 




/ 

Supplement /fneans to add to. Title 
Jement State and local funds 
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for education of a special |froup of children iden- 
S tified under the titiyi requirements. 

35. Supportive Services — Supportive services are 
noninstru^ional activities needed to achieve the 
educational goals of a title I program. Such ser- 
vices might include medical and dental care, 
transportation, counseling, and food. 

36. Target Are^s— Title I target areas are Ibcai at- 
i'tendance areas with a. higher number C9r percent- 
age of children from low^Tncome families than the 



school district average for all attendance areas. 

37. Technical Assistance — Jechnical assistance is 
expert help. 

♦ 

38; Title I ESEA— Title I ESEA is the largest Fed- 
- eral aid to education program. It provides monies* 
to State and local education agenciej^ to fi-^ 
nance special educational programs for educa- 
tionally deprived children in areas with many low- 
in com e*4aTfii lies and for Indian, migrant,^and 
institutionalized children. 
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